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| Original Papers. 


NEW TRANSLATION OF DANTE. 


Wuen a new prose translation of Dante was 
announced by Carlyle, it at once suggested 
the earnest, keen-sighted, sharp-spoken philo- 
sopher, who has looked into the cauldron of 
the French Revolution as the author of the 
Inferno surveyed the terrific circles, and who 
in his various other writings has much in 
common with the vivid intellect and unflinch- 
ing morality of the great Italian. It was felt 
that a work from such a pen would be an in- 
valuable addition to the stock of knowledge of 
purely English readers; for it would bring 
them into closer contact with the original than 
any of the versions yet published. Without 
disparagement of the high reputation of Cary’s 
translation, something more seemed to be re- 
quired. Had Milton translated the Divine 
Comedy in his blank verse, there would have 
been little motive left to excite the efforts of 
later authors. In parts of Paradise Lost, and 
in Milton’s prose, we get, as it is, the Dan- 
tesque idea, Perhaps some great Poet may 
yet arise who will solve for our English litera- 
ture this great problem of an adequate metri- 
cal translation of Dante. Such a man, we 
maintain, will look at the world as it appears to 
the serutinizing, devout, sad, yet feeling sur- 
vey, of Thomas Carlyle. The present prose 
translation, though not from his pen (it is 
written by his brother), has many of the traits 
of the author of Past and Present. It is re- 
markable for its conscientious labor, for its 
gravity and dignity. Assuredly the man who 
reads it, who is susceptible to the strength of 
style, the niceties of expression, will bear 
away with him some true conception of the 
original. In this respect its merits may be 

vered by comparison with the skilful yet 
weaker labors of Leigh Hunt, who has also 
presented a partial prose version. 

Dr. Carlyle gives us the history of his Book. 
He first studied, he tells us, the Divina Com- 
media in Italy in 1831, under the guidance of 

most noted Dilettanti, who played the 
Crator, declaimed, and rhapsodized him into a 
uent acquaintance with the author. This 
settled down into a calmer study. The book 
Was taken up at leisure. The student grew 
into it. He learnt more from another class 
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| than from the Dilettanti—* various Italians of | now see over the whole continent of Europe 


different ranks, who, without making any pre- | and elsewhere. They were times of transi- 
tensions to literature, or troubling themselves | tion, like our own—the commencement of a 
with conflicting commentaries, knew all the | New Era, big with vast energies and elements 
best passages, and would recite them in a/of change; and‘ the straight way was lost.’ It 
plain, sober, quiet tone—now rapid, now slow, | is only the phraseology, the apparatus, and out- 
but always with real warmth—like people who ward circumstances that are remote and ob- 
felt the meaning, and were sure of its effect. | solete; all else is the same with us as with 
To them the Divina Commedia had become a| Dante. Our horizon has grown wider than 
kind of Bible, and given expression and ex-|his: our circumnavigators do not find that 
pansion to what was highest in their minds.” | Mount of Purgatory on the other side of the 
Thus prepared by sympathy he entered upon| globe; the Continents of America stand re- 
the study of the Commentators, and found | vealed in his Western Hemisphere of Ocean ; 
more knowledge in the historians contempo-|the Earth is no longer the ‘ fixed and stable’ 
rary with the poem. ‘The next process was Centre of our Universe: but the great princi- 
simplification. Having erected his building, | ples of truth and justice remain unaltered. 
the unsightly scaffolding could be spared. | And to those among ourselves, who, with good 
Many book-makers present the public with all | and generous intentions, have spoken lightly 
the rubbish they have accumulated in their and unwisely concerning Dante, one has to 
work. Dr. Carlyle belongs to a better school. | say, not without sadness: Study him better. 
He is candid enough, though a scholar, to ad- | His ideas of Mercy, and Humanity, and Chris- 
mit that the subject is better set forth without |tian Freedom, and the means of attaining 
too many notes or digressions. ‘Close which' them, are not the same as yours: not the 
he does give are admirable; simple in style, same, but unspeakably larger and sounder. 
reserved, but always thoughtful, meditative, in He felt the infinite distance between Right and 
sympathy with the text, and suggestive to the Wrong, and had to take that feeling along 
imagination. We know of few books so well with him. And those gentle qualities of his, 
edited. ‘which you praise so much, lie at the root of 
One word as to the spirit in which Dante his other heroic qualities, and are inseparable 
should be read. It may be defined as the op-|from them. All anger and indignation, it 
posite to that in which he is presented by | may safely be said, were much more painful 
Leigh Hunt, who brings the great work to the | to him than they can be to you. The Dante 
level of the humors, the flippancy, the affected | you have criticized is not the real Dante, but 
earnestness and real indifference of any a mere scare-crow—seen throngh the un- 
careless reader, with any preparation or | healthy mist of your sentimentalisms.” 
want of it, who may chance to take it up.| Everything has been done by Dr. Carlyle to 
Charles Lamb recommended a solemn ser- facilitate a knowledge of Dante’s Poem. All 
vice on the organ as a preparation to the readers know the value of an introductory 
reading of Milton. No one who has not a | analysis of the subject matter. It is impor- 
deep-seated reverence in his nature should | tant to the reading of Shakspeare even; but 
open Dante. If he does not possess the key | still more in the present instance. ‘The intro- 
to the book, of sincerity and depth of charac-| ductory sketch of the machinery and move- 
ter, let him not touch the volume. Wisely | ment of the Inferno (difficult matters to con- 
says Dr. Carlyle at the close of the following | vey) prefixed to this translation, appears to us 
passage, which suggests to the reader of the | as complete, as clear as it is possible to make 
present day a living interestin the poem:— it. It may be studied —_ and again, on the 
“The contemporary Historians, or Chroni- | entrance to the work. When that is mastered 
clers, of Florence and other parts of Italy, | by the reader, if he is further so fortunate as 
were studied in connexion with Dante and his | to have a copy of Flaxman’s Illustrations by 
earliest commentators ; and here the meaning | his side, he may, without a knowledge of 
of the great Poem first began to unfold itself Italian, enter upon the reading of this prose 
in detail, and apart from its mere literary | translation, with the certainty that his time 
merits. It became significant in proportion as | will not be Jost. But he should bring a pre- 
it was felt to be true—to be, in fact, the sin-| pared mind, and to test the force of the trans- 
cerest, the strongest, and warmest utterance | lation it should be read aloud. 
that had ever come from any human heart; Let the Third Canto, as given by Dr. 
since the time of the old Hebrew Prophets. | Carlyle, be read in this way—It strikes us as 
Diligent readers of those contemporary histo-|a noble specimen of English. We prefer 
rians will find that the Poet, among other | quoting it entire for the reader to picking out 
things, took the real historical facts of his age, | such special passages as the stories of Fran- 
and took them with surprising accuracy and | cesca and Ugolino. The object, be it remem- 
transcendent impartiality, extenuating no-| bered, is an exact word for word rendering of 
thing, exaggerating nothing, though often ris- | the Italian :— 
ing into very high fervor and 1 yA ES CANTO IIL OF THE INFRREQ, 
And they will also find that there was enoug “Through me is the way into the doleful 


i i it reat, earnest : 
ee > ences Gres : city; through me the way into the eternal 


far-seeing man, such as Dante; and send him 
i : i ic Song. | pain; through me the way among the peaple 
into the depths and heights of Prophetic Song. eee Justin moned: may High Maker; Divign 


, a 
Those times had already produced Sicilian | Der nr de me, Wisdom Supreme, and 


Vespers, and tragedies enough; and carried Primal Lope,  Belote spe were no, things cre- 


within them the seeds of Bartholomew Mas- 
. ; . French | ated, but eternal; and eternal [| endure, 
sacres, of Thirty Years’ Wars, and Frenc oe yo DT eaten 


Revolutions, and the state of things that we 
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“ These words, of color obscure, saw I writ- 
ten above a gate. Whereat I: * Master, their 
meaning to me is hard.’ 

* And he to me, as one experienced: * Here 
must all distrust be left; all cowardice must 
here be dead. We are come to the place 
where 1 told thee thou shouldst see the 
wretched people, who have lost the good of the 
intellect.” And placing his hand on mine, 
with a cheerful countenance that comforted 
ine, he led me into the secret things. Here 
sighs, plaints, and deep wailings resounded 
through the starless air: it made me weep at 
first. Strange tongues, horrible outcries, 
words of pain, tones of anger, voices deep and 
hoarse, and sound of hands among them, made 
a tumult, which turns itself unceasing in that 
air for ever dyed, as sand when the whirlwind 
breathes, 

And I, my head begirt with error, said: 
* Master, what is this that I hear? and who 
are these that seem so overcome with pain ?’ 

And he to me: ‘ This miserable mode the 
dreary souls of those sustain, who lived with- 
out blame, and without praise. They are 
mingled with that abject choir of angels, who 
were not rebellious, nor were faithful to God ; 
but were for themselves. Heaven chased 
them forth to keep its beauty from impair ; and 
the deep Hell receives them not, for the wicked 
would have some glory over them.’ 

“And [: ‘Master, what is so grievous to 
them, that makes them lament thus bitterly ?” 

“ He answered: ‘1 will tell it to thee very 
briefly. ‘These have no hope of death; and 
their blind life is so mean, that thev are envi- 
ous of every other lot. Report of them the 
world permits not to exist. Mercy and Judg- 
ment disdains them. Let us not speak of 
them; but look, and pass.’ 

“ And I, who looked, saw an ensign, which 
whirling ran so quickly that it seemed to scorn 
all pause. And behind it came so long a train 
of people, that I should never have believed 
death had undone somany. After I had recog- 
nised some among them [ looked and saw the 
shadow of him who from cowardice made the 
great refusal. Forthwith I understooa and felt 
assured, that this was the crew of wretches, 
hateful to God and to his enemies. Those un- 
fortunate, who never were alive, were naked, 
and sorely goaded by wasps and hornets that 
were there; these made their faces stream with 





blood, which mixed with tears was gathered at 
their feet by loathsome worms. 

“And then, as I looked onward, I saw 
people on the Shore of a great river. Where- 
at I said: ‘ Master, now grant that [ may 
know who these are; and what usage makes 
them seem so ready to pass over, as 1 discern 
by the faint light.’ 

“ And he: ‘ The things shall be told thee 
when we stay our steps upon the joyless strand 





of Acheron.’ 


“ Then with eyes ashamed and downcast, 
fearing my words might have offended him, I 
kept myself from speaking till we reached the 
stream. And lo! an old man, white with an- 
cient hair, comes towards us in a bark, shout- 
ing: ‘ Woe to you, depraved spirits! Hope 
not ever to see heaven. I come to lead you to | 
the other shore; into the eternal darkness ; 
into fire and ice. And thou, who art there 
alive, depart thee from these that are dead.’ 
But when he saw I departed not, he said : | 
* By other ways, by other ferries; not here | 
shalt thou pass over. A lighter boat must | 
carry thee." 

* And my guide to him: ‘ Charon, vex not 
thyself. Thus it is willed there, where what 





steersman on the livid marsh, who round his 
eyes had wheels of flame. But those spirits, 
who were foreworn and naked, changed color 
and chattered with their teeth, soon as they 
heard the bitter words, They blasphemed God 
and their parents ; the human kind; the place, 
the time, and origin of their seed, and of their 
birth, Then all of them together, sorely 
weeping, drew to the accursed shore, which 
awaits every man that fears not God. Charon 
the demon, with eyes of glowing coal, beckon- 
ing them collects them all; smites with his 
oar whoever lingers. As the leaves of autumn 
fall off one after the other, till the branch sees 
all its spoils upon the ground; so one by one 
the evil seed of Adam cast themselves fron 
that shore at signals, as the bird at its call. 
Thus they depart on the brown water; and 
ere they have landed on the other shore, a 
fresh crowd collects on this. 

“*My son,’ said the courteous Master, 
‘ those who die under God’s wrath, all assemble 
here from every country. And they are 
prompt to pass the river, for Divine Justice 
spurs them so, that fear is changed into desire. 
By this way no good spirit ever passes; and 
hence, if Charon complains of thee, thou 
easily mayest know the import of his words.’ 

“ When he had ended, the dusky cham- 
paign trembled so violently, that the remem- 
brance of my terror bathes me still with sweat. 
The tearful ground gave out wind, and flash- 
ed with a crimson light, which conquered all 
my senses; and I fell, like one who is seized 
with sleep.” 


Dr. Carlyle’s book has, besides the notes and 
introduction to which we have alluded, a con- 
densed and valuable Bibliographical sketch, 
and beneath the translation on the same page, 
the Italian text. It is besides well printed by 
the Harpers, with the exception of an occa- 
sional Websterism in the orthography. 


Reviews. 











ARCHITECTURE. 


Hints on Public Architecture. By Robert 
Dale Owen. Prepared on behalf of the 
Building Committee of the Smithsonian In- 
stitute. G, P. Putnam: New York and 
London. 


SEVERAL years ago, some two or three previ- 
ous to that session of Congress which passed 
the Smithsonian Institute Bill, we remember to 
have seen in the Congressional Library, sus- 
pended in a neat gilt frame, a colored perspec- 
tive of a “ Design for one end of the proposed 
Smithsonian Institute, by Robert Dale Owen, 
drawn by James Skirving.”” We remember to 
have been painfully affected by the rapid con- 
veyance of its perspective lines towards the 
vanishing point, and somewhat amazed at the 
temerity of Mr. Skirving in the bold use of 
primatives in his pigments; faults, however, 
which we pardoned on hearing that he was an 
amateur in such matters, and that his faculty lay 
in the use of such tools as houses are built 
not designed with, especially in that most im- 
portant one in all building erections, the 
trowel. We could not, however, so easily 
pass over the temerity of such a design for 
such a building, and hunted about for plans and 
other elevations to match, in order to give our 
opinion of the matter, if called upon therefor, 
as we frequently are on such subjects ; but, 
finding nothing turther and no one to explain, 
we took leave of the drawing in simple won- 


is willed can be done; and ask no more.’ | derment why a design for one end only should 


ORLD. 


Then the woolly cheeks were quiet of the 
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have been exhibited, and with the confident ex. 
pectation that that would be the ead of jt. 

It seems now that there must have been plans 
suitable thereto, though we did not see them 
since we are assured, in the work before ye 
that “ the ground plan of the Smithsoniay ej. 
fice was, in substance, determined, before eye) 
the style of Architecture was fixed upon.” 
P. 85. Little did we think, when we smile: 
at the absurdities of Mr. Owen’s design, tia; 
the arrangement and aspect of the edifice jn 
futuro bad thus been pre-ordained by the pros. 
pective chairman of its building committee. 
Fortunately, Mr. Owen’s ideas have found jn 
the architect of the building a more skilfu! ex. 
positor of “Norman work,” as the arch:rolo- 
gists call it, than in the operative who assisted 
his début, and the Institute is growing up q 
very fair sample of all the shades and varieties 
of that style of art, though borrowing, occa. 
sionaliy,a pattern or two from its Romanesque, 
Byzantine, and Gothic neighbors. 

“Love of any particular variety of art seems, 
like the exercise of the passion in any other 
direction, “ to grow by what it feeds on,” and 
the architectural devotion of the Chairman o{ 
the Building Committee of the Institute has 
passed into the phase of monomania—indeci 
a very full moon Norman lunacy. Not content 
with presiding over the genesis of the vast 
structure under his charge, where he can 
semi-arch, ¢nd buttress, and machicolate, an 
corbel, and campanile to his heart’s content, he 
has, with the Library of the Institute at his 
elbow, pored over the perfections of “My 
Normandie ” till, like Quixote, he can restrain 
himself no longer, but must needs sally forth 
from his study to reform the world-arcliitec- 
tural, and stop the Grecian grievance. Hence 
these “hints,” which are nothing more than a 
crusade against all past forms of Art, save that 
which he has selected as the very pink and 
perfection of propriety, the Dulcinea of his 
affections. Mr. Owen has here set up for an 
Architectural reformer. He would have us 
build our habitations as his father would have 
had us cut our clothes, all of one pattern. 
Lady Morgan, in her Book of the Boudoir, 
describes the garment proposed by the 
«mighty Owen of Lanark” as the fit adorn- 
ment of the outward man and woman o 
society, reformed and remodelled upon the as- 
sociative principle, a specimen of which, a 
short tunic, as she describes it, was exhibited 
by the philosophical Sartor at one of her 
soirtes. Reforming seems to run in the 
family, only the son takes a wider range than 
the sire, and would prescribe the covering 
proper for the aggregated man, his participated 
“ shelter from the elements,” or, as expressed 
in the “Hints” with greater directness, lis 
defence from “ the wet.”—Pp. 13-18. 

Little or nothing is known popularly about 
architecture. Even men of education and of 
travel, who would blush to be found at fault " 
discriminating between the Venetian = 
lognese schools of painting, or between Gree 
and Roman sculpture, frequently are heard - 
confess that they know not the Doric from the 
[onic, or to ask if such a thing be pure ome 
To the great mass of the public, there'ore; * 
book like the “ Hints” comes as “ one having 
authority.” Its form of quarto, its et 
ilJustrations, and still more, the broad sea Ms 
the “ Institute for the Diffusion of Knowles’ 
among Men,” stamped upon its om pe a4 
ita validity which to question 15 we re 
tiny.” Still, it is so very questionable 
we must “ speak to it.” 


—s 


Mr. Owen, 





To begin then at the beginning. 


at the very outset, makes the great and com 
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tinual mistake of calling Architecture an Art| of the Hudson, no matter what their history, | HUMAN PROGRESS. 

! of utility. He fuils, as all before him, nearly, would give more help to the advancement of |The Law of Human Progress: an Oration 
have done, to discriminate between the Science | pure taste in architecture than all the Hints’ before the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Union 
and the Art of Architecture. Now its art) from all the Chairmen of all the Building Com- College, Schenectady, July 25th, 1848, 
commences just where utility is consummated | mittees in the Union. by Charles Sumner. Boston: Ticknor. 
and ceases its requirements. Its uses being} Among the grounds on which Mr. Owen 1849, 
fulfilled, that which constitutes it an Art then | advocates the Norman style, one is, that itis A  parrut self-consciousness of human 
begins to act. While the utility of a column cheap. This idea of cheapness is, in fact, the virtue seems to be a characteristic of much of 
as a supporting prop is recognised, who has | motif of the work. For example ; “ The more | the goodness of the present day. Men are 
yet shown the utility that shaped the scrolls | legitimate adornments of rich carvings, deli- only to be persuaded to be better by realiz- 
of the Ionic capital? While the projecting | cate tracery, glowing arabesques, must enter, ing to the fullest extent how good they are 
mass of a cornice has its purpose of protec- | if at all, but sparingly, into our republican already. Thus they band tonether in philan- 
tion to the wall below, where is the use of all) style. In all its accessories, whatever entails thropic brotherhood, take to themselves fine- 
those beautiful series of mouldings, cimas, | heary expense should be avoided. Smoothly sounding names, conduct magnificent corres- 
fillets, cavettos, and so on, which give loveli- |to dress the external face of a building, for pondences, advertise themselves in the news- 
ness to this member, and make it artistic? In | example, adds /ergely to its cost. It is, there- papers, pass complimentary and reciprocal 
the shaping of a corbel, why should it be | fore, no inconsiderabie item in favor of a style, resolutions, invest themselves with all the 
moulded or sculptured ?—that conduces nothing | if, like the Norman or Gothic, it harmonizes pride, pomp, and cireumstance of corporate 
to its serviceableness. The art of architec-| witha rough character of finish.” Ina note, authority. The individual is neglected in the 
ture is totally out of the place of its common | it is stated that the Smithsonian Institute, the! mass. A man is like a balloon, incapable of 
use. Mr. Owen says “that he has frequently | Procrustean standard, “ supplies an example motion without inflation. We have no dis- 
fallen into the same train of thought which | of rough finish,” and that to have given it a position to disparage the results which flow 

yuns through ‘Thomas Hope’s well-known | smooti: finish would have added fourteen to from such mighty means. The machinery 
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Historical Essay.” 


tic considerations connected with Architec- 


tural styles, for Mr. Hope is a gross material- | case 


| 


He could not have fol-| fifteen thousand dollars to its cost. Now we which is set in operation no doubt is attended 
lowed in a worse track, in respect to the artis- | 


are elsewhere informed that the Institute is to with its benefits. The charity which is in- 
cost $215,000, so that we do not see, in this tended to pour as an ample river into the great 
, the largeness of additional expense in-| ocean of human society, though it does not 


ist in this art, who sees nothing in its various | sisted on. Besides, rough surface, or drove perhaps always reach its aim, may forma huge 
developments but the controlling influences of ashar, is not confined in its application to the delta, and irrigate a vast surface of the land— 


material and early associations. ‘To him the Norman or Gothic styles. 


Parthenon is but a petritied hut, the Egyptian 
temple but a cave walked out into the open air, 
and Gothic architecture but an accident. By 
saying that Architecture “is an Art of which 
the essential purpose is to furnish shelter from 
the elements,” that very department of its 
practice where it is most purely Art, namely, 
monumental architecture, is entirely lost sight 
of. For here, where there are no requirements 
of utility, no fetterings of organized purpose, 
has it freest artistic scope. Those features 
in architecture which are useless, in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the term, are precisely 
those which make it an Art. There is a use 
in them, but it is one of a higher order than 
the word generally implies—a moral use, the 
unsensualizing of man’s nature. On this we 
cannot here dilate. 

As a specimen of pure twaddle, we mark 
the following :—* When the eye of some citi- 
zen of this new world, as he descends the 
Rhine, rests on the castellated heights, of 
which the dark masses and picturesque outline 
so greatly add to the romantic beauty of that 
noble stream, shall he turn with a sigh to re- 
fleet that his country presents no remains of 
such imposing grandeur? Let him call to 
mind, that these lordly castles, with all their 
poetical accessories of moat and bastion, of 
battlement and tower, were once the strong- 
holds of titled robbers, the receptacles of plun- 
der, the scenes of extortion, and cruelty, and 
rapine. They cursed while they adorned the 
country.” Yet is it from these very castles, 





te: hindrances to the happiness of the mil- 
ion, these democratic abominations, that the 


accessories of bastion and battlement in the | 
Smithsonian 


emns, connected with this Rhenish-Norman | 
style in this New World. 
© easier than, on the other side, to conjure 
P Pe the beautiful dependencies of the 
a ~ system, and its paternal relationships ; 
' lospitality of the Hall, the beneficence of 
the buttery, the contem 
bighthood upon its kn 
Vided for. But the Beautiful in Art is inde- 
— of these associations, and a few of 

fine old Rhine Castles upon the banks 


| 


It is an essential enriching with its bounties an army of agents, 
characteristic in many portions of Italian | secretaries, tract-makers, trunk-makers, and 
Design, where its effect is marvellously finer other producers, who certainly ought under 
than in the more attenuated forms of either no circumstances to starve. In the mean- 
Norman (such Norman as Mr. Owen upholds) | while the perennial founts of charity are flow- 
or Gothic. Did Mr. Owen never see or hear ing on noiseless and inexhaustible. Men and 
of the Pitti Palace ? women are ever sacrificing themselves for one 
This cheapness, this desire of producing the | another ; the mother expends her life upon a 
most show at the least cost, is the bane of | son’s ingratitude; the wife consigns herself to 
Modern Architecture. It is a poison gnawing living martyrdom; the poor bear one another's 
into its very marrow, and affecting the whole burdens; the right hand giveth, and the left 
moral tone and bearing of society. ‘The true knoweth it not. Schoolmasters, clergymen, 
excellence of architecture is its exhibition of physicians, minister everywhere, and no diary 
thought and labor, of intentional durability, of is kept of their disinterestedness. The great- 
accomplishment for future good. It is a stul- | est minds, said Wordsworth, are those of 
tification to argue that we can build at the whom the world hears least. For intellect 
same time cheaply and strongly. The value read heart, and the saying has more truth. 
of materials and labor fluctuates within narrow | Buta man should not grumble at the spirit 
limits in our times, and certain quantities of of his age. It is, after all, the bridge which 
these being essentia! to the making up of an carries him safely over the stream; he should 
edifice, it is absurd to suppose that good qua- keep inside the parapet, cross, and be grateful. 
lity in the one, and faithfulness in the other, An occasional self-complacent passage of 
can be had cheaply and honestly. There isa Mr. Sumner, in his brilliant and generally 
selt-deception in this matter which many who happy oration, has, notwithstanding, led us to 
build are guilty of, who afterwards wring their reflect on this matter of consciousness of one’s 
hands at the result. Of Mr. Owen’s tabular privileges, and to see in it not the clearest proof 
statement of cheapness of styles, and of his ofthe wisdom of the present day. Glorifica- 
basis of calculations, we shall have something tion is always suspicious ; taken in moderate 
to say in detail in our next notice. At pre- quantities, upon fit occasions, it may be an in- 
sent we must close this by remarking that we centive to future noble actions, but it should 
cannot see upon what grounds an argument never be allowed to become habitual. It will 
can be founded for the employment of a cheap run to waste and die in mere words. Com- 
style in the public edifices in this country. | mend us rather to that humility eo beautifully 
Should we build cheap churches? Rather insisted upon by Jeremy Taylor in his sermon 
would we make them as splendid, as precious, | on the Countess of Carbery, of whom he wrote 
as material and Art could make them, and as that “ like a fair taper, when she shined to all 
durable as the Pyramids. Should our govern- | the room, yet round about her own station she 
mental! buildings be in a cheapstyle ? Rather had cast a shadow and a cloud, and she shined 


building have been most largely | should their magnificence express the great- | to everybody but herself.” 
rawn by this identical chairman, who thus ness, the wealth, the infinite resources, of the | 
would perpetuate the associations he con- land that bears them. 


Mr. Sumner goes so far as to make it @ re- 
proach to ancient nations that they never con- 
But we must postpone the further consi- | ceived of the doctrine of Progress; in other 


Nothing would | deration of the Norman, as the model style words never imagined themselves wiser and 
for the 


Model Republic, for an early | better than their predecessors, and that they 
| were transmitting a stock of virtue for their 
| posterity to mount to perfection upon. On the 
contrary, says he, their poets and historians 


occasion. 





Town ann Country.—‘“If you look out of 


plation of the cloister, | your window in a large town, you will be in an | dreamt of the golden age not in the future but 
ees, and the poor pro- | epic mood ; if in a village, only in a lyrie, or even | the past, and thought of themselves as at best 
| an idyllic."—Jean Paul. 


brazen faces or iron reprobates. So sang 
| Hesiod, so echoed Virgil and Ovid, The ear! 


, Christians, he adds, made rather better val 
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of it, and held forth a millennium as an 
incentive to the faithful, but it was reserved 
for modern times to broach and perfect the 
new and genuine doctrine of Human Progress. 
The Italian Vico traced the progressive de- 
velopment of history ; Leibnitz turned it into 
vision; but the French were the masters of 
the idea. Descartes, Pascal, Fontenelle, Tur- 
got, and Condorcet saw the race passing on 
to perfection, the last through the bloody mists 
of the Reign of Terror, “It is with regret 
I add,” says Mr. Sumner, and the fact, by the 
way, is suspicious, “ that we seem to be little 
indebted to England for early illustrations of 
this law.” As for the Chinese, their fixed and 
melancholy condition is traceable to their 
knowing nothing about it. Their doom is 
written. Mr. S. has recorded it—* They do 
not know the Law of Human Progress.” 
Alas! knowledge is not always virtue. 

At first sight, this arraignment of ancient 
ignorance looks somewhat startling. Was 
there a great principle of action, the law rises 
to this in Mr. Sumner’s hands, unknown to 
the prophets of Palestine, the sages of Greece 
and Rome, that Solomon overlooked in his uni- 
versal search, and Socrates and Cicero died 
unblessed with? It would be no disparage- 
ment to admit that they knew nothing of steam- 
engines or telegraplis ; in these physical facts 
we have the advantage of them, probably, but 
could they be ignorant of a great moral law ? 
They acted upon it if they did not preach it, and 
where a virtue is concerned, give us deeds be- 
fore speech. The principle of the law of pro- 

ress is involved in the planting of a tree, the 
Cones of property, the education of a son. 
All good men have always built for the future, 
and hoped too. Every good man wishes his 
child to be better than himself, and takes what 
measures he can to secure it. ‘The contina- 
ous existence and development of the race is 
the law in question. When philosophers would 
die for a great cause to be realized in the fu- 
ture, they may be said to have known some- 
thing of the law of Human Progress. They 
had not so many philosophies in those days, 
but they had the facts. 

The Progress of the Race is an old princi- 
ple, what there is sound init. It was quite as 
vital to the men of Athens as it is to the men 
of New York; the former wrote it in dramas, 
and statues, and temples ; the latter mouthe it 
and preach it. 

e do not believe in the degeneracy of the 
resent age; neither did the old men who 
auded the past, according to Horace. Man 

will always grumble, and your gramblers are 
sometimes better reformers than your perfec- 
tionists. 

It was no such absurd doctrine, either, which 
went back to the beginning of the world for 
the perfection of the race. It is at least, and 
that with a large part of the world is some- 
thing, sanctioned by the Bible. As the eloquent 
South has it—* An Aristotle was but the rub- 
bish of an Adam, and Athens but the ruins of 
a Paradise.” 

“ Antiquity,” says Bacon, quoted approvingly 
by Sumner, * js the youth of the world,”"—and 
green accordingly ; wisdom js to be sought in 
the latter age. Byt the philosopher’s further 
illustration should have been added—* A 
dwarf on the shoulders of a giant sees further 
than the giant himself.’ The new theorists 
put the giant on top of the dwarf, 

The Law of Progress is nothing more than 
the statistics of happiness, the advance of the 
mass rather than the perfection of the indi- 
vidua}, The well-to-do citizen of the present 





day who lolls on a sofa after a French dinner, 


and reads Macaulay, might have been in old 
times a helot without a shirt to his back and 
utterly unconscious of the alphabet; on the 
contrary he might have been a Plato or a 
Socrates. And vice versa your sage of old 
could still find a modern body for himself in 
the person of a slave and an ignoramus. Are 
we certain that there are more Platos in the 
world than there were in ancient Greece? Per- 
haps not! Is the physique of Boston the 
modern equal to that of the ancient Athens ? 
Try the question by the statues of the naked 
inhabitants ? 

Has not Mr. Sumner rather stated a topic 
than promulgated a law ? Let him sit down 
for a half hour with the philosophers assem- 
bled at Headlong Hall, in Mr. Peacock’s de- 
lightful scholar’s novel, and listen to the inge- 
nious and amusing talk of Mr. Foster, the 
Perspectibilian, Mr. Escot, the Deteriora- 
tionist, and Mr. Jenkison, the Statu-Quo-Ite. 

In the physical improvements, the enlarge- 
ment and extension of the commoda vile, much 
may be urged, as in the following pleasant pas- 
sage of Mr. Sumner’s oration :— 

PROGRESS DEFICIENT. 

«This same undue tenacity of existing things, 
and repugnance to what is new, has thrown 
impediments successively in the way of the great 
improvements by which travel and intercourse 
among men have been promoted. It might be 
supposed that stage-coaches, when first introduced 
into England, would have been welcome, though 
novel, as an acknowledged aid to the comfort of 
men. But this was not universally the case. An 
early writer calls for their suppression, breaking 
forth against them in this wise: ‘These coaches, 
he says, ‘ are one of the greatest mischiets that hath 
happened of late years to the kingdom—mischiev- 
ous to the public, destructive to trade, and preju- 
dicial to lands. First, by destroying the breed of 
good horses, the strength of the nation, and 
making men careless of attaining to good horse- 
manship, a thing so useful and commendable in a 
gentleman ; for, hereby, they become weary and 
listless when they ride a few miles, and unwilling 
to get on horseback, not able to endure frost, snow, 
or rain, or to lodge in the fields ; and what reason, 
save only their using themselves so tenderly, and 
then riding in these stage-coaches, can be given 
for this their inability? Secondly, by hindering 
the breed of watermen, who are the nursery for 
seamen, and they the bulwark of the kingdom ; 
for if these coaches were down, watermen, as 
formerly, would have work, and be encouraged to 
take apprentices, whereby their number would 
every year greatly increase. Thirdly, by lessen- 
ing of his majesty’s revenues ; now four or five 
travel in a coach together, without any servants, 
and it is they that occasion the cunsumption of 
beer and ale on the roads, and all inn-keepers do 
declare, that they sell not half the drink, nor pay 
the king the excise they did before these coaches 
were set up. * Such was the conservative bill of 
indictment against stage-coaches. But the history 
of canals, of steamboats, and lastly of railways, 
shows the existence of similar prejudices. Even 
Mr. Jefferson (and I cannot mention him as an 
immoderate conservative), when told that the 
State of New York had explored the route of a 
canal from the Hudson to Lake Erie and found it 
practicable—that same canal which now, like a 
thread of silver, winds its way through your impe- 
rial State—replied that ‘ it was a very fine project, 
and might be executed a century hence.’ It is 
related that the Chelsea pensioners, on first seeing 
the steamboat upon the waters of the Thames, as 
they looked out from their palatial home, said ; 
‘we do not like the steamboat; it is so contrary 
to nature.” In our own country Fitch early 
brought forward the idea of a steamboat amidst 
ill-disguised sneers; and at a later day, Fulton, 





* Harleian Miscellany, vol. viii. pp. 32-35 (ed. 8vo. 
1810); The Grand Concern of England, 1673. 





while building his first steamboat at New York. 
was viewed with indifference, or with contempt, as 
a visionary ; and when at last he had accomplish- 
ed the long distance to Albany, distrust of the 
Future still held the publie mind, and it was 
doubted if the voyage could be accomplished 
again, or, if done, it was doubted if the invention 
could be made of any permanent value. Thus did 
this evil spirit perplex the noble aims of these bene- 
ficent discoverers! And in England, almost 
within our own day, as late as 1825, railways 
were pronounced ‘ altogether delusions and imposi- 
tions, and the conservative Quarterly Review 
alluding to the opinion of certain engineers that 
the railway engine could go eighteen or twenty 
miles an hour, says ; ‘ These gross exaggerations 
may delude for a time, but must end in the mortifi- 
cation of those concerned. We should as soon 
expect the people of Woolwich to suffer them- 
selves to be fired off upon one of Congreve's 
ricochet rockets, as trust themselves to the merey 
of such a machine, going at such a rate.” * ; 

But after all does not old Aubrey make out 
something of a case? 

Allowing to the Progressionists for a ino- 
ment, and even they will blush at the admis. 
sion, that our Architecture and Statuary are 
| superior to those of ancient Greece, that our 
| Paintings surpass those of Italy, that Joel Bar- 
low is a greater poet than Homer, and Jack 
| Cade a better tragedy than Macbeth ; allowing 
all this and much besides, on the score of ad- 
| vancing perfection, what are we to think of the 
more immediate man himself? Are any of the 
restraints of the Decalogue obsolete? Would 
they were. Do men fight less, cheat less, 
obey their evil passions less? Can they in- 
herit virtues as they do goods and chattels ? 
| Alas! you may accumulate and bequeath pro- 
| perty, but you cannot transmit honor; you 

may collect libraries, but you cannot incorpo- 
rate wisdom. “Therein the patient must 
| minister to himself.” 
| Gospel Studies. By Alexander Vinet, D.D., 
| Professor of Theology in Lausanne, Switz- 
| erland, Author of “ Vital Christianity,” &c. 
With an Introduction. By Robert Baird, 
| D.D. M. W. Dodd. 


| We have never been able to discern any pro- 
priety in calling Vinet the Chalmers of Switz- 
erland ; except that each was the greatest 
preacher of his country, they were remarkably 
unlike. Both were eloquent, but in very dil- 
ferent ways. Chalmers, even to a prover), 
was fond of amplification and eflective repet'- 
tion ; one thought, developed with a magical 
succession of fresh accessories, predominates 
in each discourse. Vinet, beyond any writer 
of our day, was characterized by the perpetual 
progress from novelty to novelty. He reminds 
us of a remark of Walter Savage Landor on 
Thucydides and Demosthenes, that these great 
authors laid it down to themselves as a rule, 
never to let one sentence give a hint of what 
the next should be. The originality of Vinet 











* Quarterly Review, vol. xxxi., p. 361. ‘The illustrations 
of this spirit might be indefinitely extended. There 's one, 
that has been mde familiar to the world by Mr. Macaulay 
History, since this Address was delivered, which ha» - 
much point to be omitted. As late as the close of ns 
reign of Charles !1., the streets of London, witha popes 
tion of half a million, were not lighted at night, and. pa 
natural consequence, became the frequent scene of ~ 
sassinations and outrages of all kinds, perpetrated uo - 
the shelter of darkness. At last, in J085, it was Oe 
to place a light before every tenth door, on moun iy 
nights. This projected improvement was Coen ga 
applauded wed furiously attacked. “The cause o a 
ness,” says Mr. Macaulay, “was not left undefen¢ 4 
There were fvols in that age who opposed the iaprodee 
of what was called the new tight, as strenuously na “ 
of our age have opposed the introduction of vaccio®’ ~~ 
and railroads, as str ly as the fools of an age aw 
to the dawn of history doubtless opposed the introduc f 
of the plough and of, alphabetical writing. — History 
England, cap. 3. 
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js his principal charm. He treats the most 
common topics of theology with a freshness 
which fascinates us like a discovery. In 
the conduct of his metaphors, he so fuses 
the thought in the illustration, as to give 
the most familiar truths the brilliancy of 
inventions ; and by penetrating and profound 
analysis reveals new relations of truth, which 
elude common sagecity, and are indeed so 
many new truths. There are some of his doc- 
trines (not fundamental to his system) which 
do not command our assent; but the main 
body of his arguments are irresistible. The 
Swiss mind, as intermediate between the 
French and German, seems in his case to have 
caught the excellences of both; the ardor and 
brightness and versatility of one, the contempla- 
tive depth and poetic elevation of the other. 
Jn the pellucid strength of crystal, we have an 
emblem of his style which loses much in the 
best translation. The tracts here given to the 
American reader are happily rendered, and 
afford a a specimen of the author’s more 
popular discourses. Short as some of them 
are, they are not to be read in a hurry; one 
must lay down the volume, in order to 
think; for Vinet does not fill up the chasms 
in his argument. No writer has more fully 
realized John Foster’s hypothesis of sermon- 
izing, in both its particulars; first, that there 
shall be constant progress in the thoughts, and 
secondly, that they shall be divested of the 
technicalities of system. We believe the pe- 
rusal of this volume will be an excellent disci- 
line for those whose religious views need en- 
sea all here is full of nobleness, aspiring 
speculation, and enthusiastic love. That per- 
sonal attachment to the Redeemer, which was 
remarkable in Dr. Arnold, is exemplified by 
Vinet, in frequent bursts of sublime yet tender 
affection, which carry the soul upwards. Those 
who rise from the enjoyment of these short 
essays, will be apt to seek for some of the la- 
mented author’s more elaborate productions ; | 
such as his Life of Stapfer, and his treatise on | 
the Separation of Church and State. The 
publisher has done his part well, and has 
given us the book in an agreeable shape. 





MEDICAL PUBLICATIONS. 

~— and Foreign Med.-Chir. Review— 

pril. 

Western Lancet, for January and February. 

Prof. Lawson on the Nature and Treatment of 
Cholera. 

Prof. Harrison’s Clinical Lecture on Cholera. 

Medical Examiner, for May. 

Tardiew’s Treatise on Epidemic Cholera. 
Translated by S. L. Bigelow, D.D. Boston: 
Ticknor & Co. 

Francke’s Theory and Practice of Hydropathy. 
John Wiley. 

So large a portion of Medical Literature is 

how occupied with the subject of Cholera, and 

the public mind is in so feverish a state in re- 
ference to this dreaded scourge, that the ap- 
pearance of information, accurate and miuute, 
will be hailed with much satisfaction. To 
those in search of reliable knowledge, the 
translation of M. Tardieu’s Lectures delivered 
in Paris ip 1848-49, will be especially ac- 
ceptable, for it comprises a sketch of the his- 
tory of the disease, an accurate description of 
its symptoms, the latest views of its pathology, 
an Investigation of its causes, with an elabo- 
rate discussion of the various sanitary, prophy- 

ctic, and curative measures that have been re- 
cently recommended. To the translation of 





the original, an Appendix of 
’ ppendix of 104 pages has 
been added, by “A Fellow of the Massachu- 


setts Medical Society,” which embodies a large 
amount of valuable information. It is a book 
weil suited to the exigencies of the present 
moment, when those who have witnessed the 
sad ravages of the disease in previous years, 
alike with those who are yet to gain their prac- 
tical knowledge, will seek for the light which 
recent investigations have thrown on the va- 
rious points of interest connected with it. 

_ Dr. Lawson has aimed at presenting a brief 
digest of the more important facts which have 
been steadily accumulating for several years 
in reference to Cholera. He is a believer in 
the non-contagious influence of the disease, 
with the reservation, however, that under cer- 
tain circumstances it has been and can be in- 
troduced and propagated by communication 
with infected persons, an opinion which ap- 
pears most adapted to the explanation of the 
various invasions of Cholera into the United 
States. It will be recollected, that in 1832 
the disease appeared to travel in the course of 
the great highways of the Hudson, the Erie 
Canal, the Ohio, and Mississippi; that in 1848, 
the disease resembling and said to be Cholera, 
was imported in a vessel from Havre, and lo- 
calized itself in the neighborhood of the Qua- 
rantine Station at Staten Island, and that nearly 
simultaneously it also was brought to New 
Orleans, where it continued to prevail 
throughout the winter; while the present 
epidemic is traceable to no contagion, but 
manifested itself in New York in a quarter 
where we might reasonably anticipate an at- 
mospheric disease to settle, and has since ap- 
peared in other sections of our city, precisely 
in accerdance with this theory. Passing over 
the stage of accession, which as others Dr. L. 
considers readily managed by the timely appli- 
cation of remedies, we tind him a decided advo- 
cate for the use of the lancet in connexion 
with stimulants in the second stage, and this 
he conceives to be the great feature in the 
treatment of Cholera. For the stage of collapse 
he believes there is but one remedy, viz. injec- 
tion of the veins, though it must be admitted 
that the slender experience of a single case, 
and that too a fatal one, is hardly sufficient to 
induce practitioners to adopt this mode of 
treatment. In his one case, Dr. L. saw, as has 
been generally the result, the great ameliora- 
tion of the symptoms which succeeded the in- 
jection of a solution of saline substances into 
the venous system, but his experience serves 
only to confirm the observation of preceding 
observers that in a few hours the evidences of 
collapse recur and the patient dies. The ordi- 
nary success of this mode of treatment he 
states to be one in five cases. 

Prof. Harrison makes some clinical remarks 
in reference to two alleged cases of Cholera, 
which he affirms to be merely aggravated cases 
of ordinary Cholera Morbus, one of which was 
fatal. ‘The post-mortem appearances of Cho- 
lera Morbus are so little familiar to the profes- 
sion im this region, that it may be interesting 
to know that in the fatal case the lesion no- 
ticed was inflammation of the mucous coat of 
the lower part of the ileum and of the upper 
part of the colon. There appears to be a mor- 
bid sensitiveness both on the part of the pro- 
fession and of the laity to the acknowledgment 
of the existence of any epidemic disease in a 
community ; hence in the early access of an 








state what the appearances were that led him 
to characterize the specimen as one of muco-en- 
teritis, but i is possible that an early case 
might readily be misconstrued. Ere this 
Prof. H. has had abundance of proof that 
his case was at least the avant courier of 
the fatal pestilence. Doubtless later numbers 
of the Lancet present the more matured views 
of both Professors, but they have not come to 
hand. Of Mr. Baikie’s translation of Francke’s 
New Theory of Disease applied to Hydropa- 
thy, which is “ intended for popular use,” but 
little need be said. Such books tend only to the 
aggravation of disease, and serve to make good 
the remark of an early practitioner of this city, 
that “ he liked to see a certain System of Do- 
mestic Medicine in a family, for he was sure of 
plenty of practice in that house.” A conside- 
rable portion of the book is occupied with a 
critique on Priessnitz, the peasant author of 
the hydriatic treatment, which is perhaps the 
best part of the work; and had the author ex- 
ercised equal perseverance in making himself 
master of a correct theory of medicine, we 
should have been relieved of the necessity of 
chronicling another addition to the crudities of 
“ hydriatic instinct.” We are happy to learn 
that it is “no uncommon occurrence at Grae- 
fenberg, to find patients who are already in 
their third and fourth year; nay, there are 
some who have been under treatment for six 
or seven vears,” for such perseverance in the 
acquisition of health argues a firmness that so 
nearly verges on obstinacy of faith, that we 
cannot but attribute to them the possession of 
high qualifications as dupes. No doubt some 
reward will be reaped from their determina- 
tion. In connexion with the subject of Cho- 
Jera, it may not be uninteresting to Jearn the 
hydropathic method of treating the disease. 
Francke seems to consider it as not materially 
differing from that necessary in Dysentery ; 
injections of cold water are to be given, with 
sitz-baths and wet bandages, and if the case 
assumes a more severe form, wet packing and 
strong frictions of the feet are to be employed 
until the activity of the skin is reawakened ; 
after which, the “ water is again to be directed 
to the digestive system.” The value of this 
method of treatment is predicated on the suc- 
cessful issue of a single case. 

The British and Foreign Medico-Chirurgi- 
cal Review well sustains the reputation ac- 
quired by the separate journals before their 
amalgamation ; in proof of which, it is neces- 
sary only to refer to the critiques on Practical 
Medicine, and on the Diseases of Children, 
contained in the number for April. 


The Adventures of Jeremiah Saddlebags, in 
his Travel to the Gold Diggins. With pro- 
fuse Illustrations. Stringer & Townsend. 
New York. 1849. 


Ir would ill become our human nature, did we 
forget that most glorious, fine associate of our 
schoolboy days, Jeremiah Saddlebags, whose 
sole fault was his easy good-nature, which 

lunged him into reckless er and in 
Pie manhood ripened into a deficiency of prac- 
tical ability as a man of business. He early 
caught the gold fever, and left for the Pacific 
El Dorado: his travels were chequered with 
incident, and the perils of his voyages wonder- 
ful. “Tis of no use for Saddlebags to go to 





epidemic we find a smoothing away of the California,” wasthe universal say in “ his imme- 
truth that militates against the advance of diate circle ;” “Fate cut him out as one of her 


knowledge. By referring to Prof. Lawson’s 
pamphlet we find that of 39 cases, 26 present- 


| 


playthings, and all his endeavors will only end 
in misfortune and trial.” The saying was too 


ed “ various shades of redness in patches dif- | true, and after a brief absence he returned ; 


fuse or punctiform,” of the mucous membrane | having seen more, suffered more, and Pe less 
Prof. H. does noti value for it than either Lieutenant Beal 


of the small intestines. 
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Colonel Fremont. With characteristic frank- | the brick-maker, and the highly important one to 
ness he placed in the hands of worthy publish- agriculture of the tile-maker. 
ers the terse memoranda of his travels, and| ‘The fourth group is devoted to the preparations 
they with characteristic faithfulness have pre- of lime and the alkaline earths, including the ma- 
sented them to the world in an amusing and | facture of cements and mortars. r : 
instructive pictorial light. How he came to |. r . pi eo form ; pe * a all 
leave New York; how he did leave it; what | 2%) Gependent on mineral chemistry, an od 
a dace on the qwaber¢ ints om Yaeelt how tee | well arranged, and receiving a space proportion 

: , ._ | to the relative importance ofeach. Every needful 
fought duels with alligators ; made treaties | detail is given, and there is no redundancy. A} 
with Indians ; dug gold and lost it; died of person with ordinary understanding could, with an | 
starvation and came to life again; and how elementary knowledge of chemistry, direct and | 
above all, through many tribulations, he re- oversee any of the arts deseribed in the work. 
mained true to his early love, and returned to, They are treated not so much to suggest a princi- | 
tell her of his adventures ; will be best learned ple as to follow and exhibit every change, until | 
by investing a quarter dollar in purchasing his | the sought-for product is obtained. The illustra- 
book. And when we add that the proceeds tions are taken from apparatus in use in the largest 
are intended to make up for the heavy losses 
and grievous wrongs he suffered, we have said 


establishments, and embracing all new improve- | 
ments. ‘This makes the work so valuable to the | 
all that a kind critic could say, or a generous 
reading public require. 





business man. In point of execution these cuts | 
are the most distinct we ever saw in a work of | 
| this kind, the lines for the most part being white, | 
ona ground of perfect black. In the two vo- | 
lumes there are no less than 460 cuts. 
But if a workman could take the book in his | 
hand, and under its direction produce the desired 
article, this is not the only merit. ‘The calcula- 
tions, statistics, formule are strictly scientific, and 
founded on the great principles which have ren- 





Chemical Technology; or, Chemistry applied 
to the Arts and to Manufactures. By Dr. F. 
Knapp, Professor at the University of Giessen. 
Translated and edited by Dr. Edmund Ronalds 
and Dr. Thomas Richardson. First American 
edition, with Notes and Additions, by Professor ‘ 
Walter R. Johnson. Vol. I. Illustrated with | dered mathematical symbols applicable to the 
246 engravings on wood. Philadelphia: Lea & | chemist’s use. In fact, a competent knowledge of 
Blanchard. 1849. | the science might be acquired from the perusal of 
‘ | the technology alone. 

Mvcu valuable information as to the useful arts! ‘The American edition contains, besides valuable 
and manufactures was contained in the numbers of | notes on the subject of our coals and experiments | 
the Cabinet Cyclopedia, edited by Dr. Lardner, | conducted by the editor on that subject under the 
republished some years ago in Philadelphia. authority of the government, elevations and plans 
But the rapid improvements of the age, the intro- | of American machinery, some newly patented, 
duction of new machinery and better theories as to | and the results of a series of experiments made by 
chemical processes, have east that publication into | Co). Totten, of the U. S. Army, on mortars and | 
the shade. Prof. Knapp has embodied all these | cements. 
improvements in the present work, and it will} Por accuracy and completeness, we know no 
surely not be any loss to the student that it has) work that ean compare with this Technology ; | 
passed through the press in three countries equally | and the style of the cuts, and getting up of the 
but dissimilarly remarkable for skill in manufac- | American edition, is a very excellent indication of 


tures. For a basis, there is the patient industry | oyr own advance in the arts described in the body 
and perfect elaboration of the scientific German ; | of the book. 


next the learning and sagacity of English minds ; ’ . 

and last an accomplished editor in this land of | R erro’ hae Baar a . - a FP heme uit 
asping and ingenious enterprise, has bestowed |P’Y¥* OT, the Froduction of Fictures throug e 

eae . ° Agency of Light. By Henry H. Snelling. Illus- | 


his labors. / ~ 
We are informed that the series of works on the | trated ol woodeuts. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam. : 


arts, especially those connected with Chemistry, | 
will contain, besides the Pharmacy and Technolo- | Tne practical instructions in the Art of Photo- 
gy already published, treatises on Metallurgy, and | graphy, by Mr. Snelling, will prove extremely 
on the Articles of Food. | acceptable to artists and amateurs who desire to 
The subjects are divided into groups, separated | obtain correct information in that elegant branch. 
by the character of the material involved in the | There are so many slight errors and oversights to | 
process. The first and perhaps most important | which the delicate processes of the Daguerreotype | 
group is characterized by the phenomenon of com- | are exposed in the hands of a beginner, that the | 
bustion, eliciting heat, the pregnant cause of che- | experience of an adept is purchased cheaply at al- | 
mical changes, and light so necessary to the exer- | most any price ; and these failures are sometimes | 
cise of industrial pursuits by our race, as well as to | repeated so constantly as to induce one to aban- | 
don the pursuit as hopeless. In additiun to a me- | 


their refinement and comfort. 
This fundamental process being thoroughly inves- | thodical account of the state of the art of taking | 
pictures on plates, according to the course pursued | 


tigated, the second group embraces all manufactures 
in this country, the work contains a description of | 


in which the alkalies play aprominent part. Under | 

this head is contained the description of the making | the apparatus, and the chemical materials em- | 
of soap, and with this the first volume concludes. | ployed, and where the same can be procured of | 
the best quality. 


The second group is contained in the second vo- 
Oxe chapter is devoted to an analysis of the | 


lume, and the ancient art of working in glass is | 
treated at great length. Glass was early diseo- | very excellent work of Mr. Hant on the chemical 
vered by man, and the tradition carries us back to | phenomena of light, a standard authority on that 
the great mercantile nation of antiquity. How | subject. The suggestions here contained, and the 
strange that on the properties of that fusible ealt | summary of the researches of Sir John Herschell, 
the Tyrian navigator raised musingly from) Wm. Talbot, and others, will prove instructive 
and interesting to experimenters. 


the spot where his fire of marine plants had | 
smouldered on the sea-shore, were to depend the We cannot, however, approve of the spirit or 
tone of the remarks on the patent lately granted 


ease and elegance of manipulations about to dis- 
close the nature and composition of the elements in this country to Mr. Talbot, the investor of the 
Calotype. It may be that improvement goes on 


to man ; while, through the same properties, the 
telescope and microscope should sound the uni- | rapidly where an art or discovery is thrown open 
| to the exercise of the ingenuity of the whole com- 


verse in its vastness, or explore the minute handi- | 
|munity, and that where a patent is issued, the 








work of the organized creation. 


The third group contains the manufactures in- | field of experiment is not so diligently searched ; 
volving the use of the clays. Here we find the | but the great principle remains unshaken, that a 





most ancient of the arts, those of the potter and discoverer and inventor is entitled to the rewards 


| Greenleaf, M.A. Boston and Cambridge. 


of his talent and labor, and no one should preg 
him the limited time he enjoys a monopoly ib 
that which is for all time a boon to mankind. 


A History of Wonderful Inventions. Iilus- 
trated with numerous Engravings on Wood. 9 
parts. Harper & Brothers. . 


Tue inventions which in these admirably ma. 
naged sketches justly claim the title of wonderful 
are the Mariner’s Compass, the Light-house, Gun 
Powder and Gun Cotton, Clocks, Printing, the 
Thermometer, the applications of Steam, the 
Railway, Gas Light, and the Electric Telegray h. 
These are all handled in a lively and entertain.no 
manner; a clever anecdote or a bit of biography 
encouraging the attention of the young and yt 
scientific in the study of the diagrams illustratiy: 
of the purely mechanical portions of the subject. 
In the sketch of Richard Arkwright, who was at 
first a barber’s apprentice, and subsequently went 
up and down the country travelling to collect hair 
for wigs, we have this anecdote, which is not with- 
out an especial moral at the present moment. 


\“ This business (the hair collecting) is one stil} 


somewhat extensively followed on the Continent 
with no small profit ; and a curious instance of the 
way in which it is made available, is said to have 
occurred not long since in one of the western 
counties of England. <A wag, with as much wit 
as he had little of honesty, made his appearance 
there when a report.of a violent epidemic in the 
country was very prevalent, and coolly issued a 
notice to the rustic inhabitants of the place and 
its neighborhood, intimating that he was sent down 
by the Government to cut the hair of all the resi- 
dents in the district, with a view to prevent the 
spread of the cholera. As he had stated that his 
oflice was to be fuliilled free of expense, he had 
soon a numerous assemblage of patients, and 
quickly despoiled the country maidens of the 
luxuriant tresses with which nature had provided 
them.” 

The woodcuts and printing of these volumes ar 
in the Harpers’ best style. The book is a reprint 
from England, and of course we hear more about 
Professor Wheatstone’s Magnetic Telegraph than 
we do of Professor Morse’s. A purely American 
book on this plan would be provided with abun- 
dant material. 


Consolatio; or, Comfort for the Afflicted, 
with a Preface and Notes by the Rev. 2 H 
un- 
roe & Co. 

Tuts book is a collection of extracts from stan- 
dard devotional literature, prepared for consolation 
in hours of sickness by a pious English lady, and 
it was first published after her death. It contains 
such passages of Thomas A’Kempis the Sat; 
Archbishop Leighton, the St. John, ‘Taylor, the 
Shakspeare of Divinity ; Cecil, Wilberforce, and 
others ; as might strengthen the heart of the pilgrim 
through the heaviest hours of the Dark Valley. 
These are now introduced to the American reader 
by a clergyman of Boston. The names oi te 
authors of the various papers should have been at- 
tached to their writings. _As it is, it is leit to the 
“eritieal reader? to determine the authorship. 
Many of them are sufficiently marked to be ea!) 
distinguished, but for all there would be something 
more in giving the names than the mere gratiica- 
tion of literary curiosity. An author's more se 
rious compositions are to be studied with his bio- 
graphy. Then plain words sometimes get "i 
meanings. We must know the man to value his 
sayings. Ten common words, which mean tle 
in the mouth of A, mean everything from the li ; 
of B. We could have wished, therefore, a 
biographical references. These were doubles 
familiar to the lady who made the selections. 
The reader to appreciate the book should, ve! 
nearly as possible, look at it from her pout © 
view. 


The Countries of Europe described, with 
Anecdotes and numerous Illustrations. By 
author of « The Peep of Day,” &c. Appletons. 

A nevrint of an English work by a pope 


ps 
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author, written with skill and tact to engage the 
minds of young readers. The various countries of 
Europe are talked about, their manners and cus- 
toms described, particularly with reference to their 
different religions. The off-hand style is some- 
times overdone. There is nothing more danger- 
ous for the young than to treat of solemn matters 
too dogmatically, at the expense of reverence. 
Nature points in childhood to belief, reverence ; 
the age of questioning and controversy will come 
in its turn. ’ 

The Adventures of Captain Bonneville, U.S.A., 
in the Rocky Mountains and the Far West. 
Digested from his Journal, and illustrated from 
various other sources. By Washington Irving. 
Author’s revised edition. Complete in 1 vol. 

Ir was a fortunate thing for the reputation of 
Captain Bonneville when his Journal of Western 
Adventures fell into the hands of Washington 
Irving. Every element of character, of the pic- 
turesque, the descriptive, the narrative, was brought 
at once into a clear light. Method, arrangement, 
were given to the story. The peculiar felicity of 
asingle word orsentence, we may readily suppose 
illuminating a whole chapter ; and no man is a 
greater master of such felicities than Irving. In 
such matters he is truly a looker-on who sees 
more of the game than the players. In the mate- 
rial of Bonneville there was the right stuff for a 
good book, in abundant pictures of the life of the 
Rocky Mountains,—the Indians and trappers, as 
they appeared before the parks and lakes were 
mapped out by Fremont, or Benton had announced 
the great highway, to be trodden out by women 
and children, to the Pacific. In the Adventures of 
those days Bonneville’s book abounds; adven- 
tures, the interest of which, later and fuller obser- 
vation rather increases than diminishes’; for later 
travellers introduce changes which obliterate 
many of the old features, and deliver them over 
to history, to be read of and preserved in such 
chronicles as Irving's. 

This is the tenth volume of Putoam’s Library 
Edition of the works of Irving. It concludes the 
series of Western Adventures, numbering the Tour 
to the Prairies and Astoria. The next volume 
will embrace the Life of Goldsmith, enlarged, 
to include the latest researches of Prior and 
Forster. 


History of Maria Antoinette. By John S. C. 
Abbott, with Engravings. Harper & Brothers. 


No point of modern history has received more 
ample illustration than that which forms the sub- 
ject of the new volume of Mr. Abbott's series. It 
has employed the pens of some of the most inge- 
nious and brilliant writers who have ever lived, of 
Scott, Alison, Carlyle, Thiers, Lamartine. Less 
skill, therefore, than that possessed by the compiler 
of the present narrative would suffice to draw from 
them a story of engrossing interest. The author 
has wisely let that story carry its own reflections, 
thinking that the intrusion of a moral, the defect 
of too many popular books, “ would encumber 
rather than enforce its teachings.” 


Appleton’s Railroad and Steamboat Companion. 
By W. Williams. 1849. 


Tur valuable feature of this traveller's manual 
now in general use, is the series of maps, twenty- 
eight in number, embracing the different railway 
Toutes, sections of travel, plans of cities, &ce. 
They are clearly engraved and brought in, to illus- 
trate the text, in a highly convenient form. The 
advantage of this to the tourist is obvious. He has 
‘a neat volume readily carried in the pocket, a 
supply of information which in the old form would 

ve been a serious addition to his luggage. The 
economy of space is managed by presenting the 
Maps in well distributed sections. 


The World in a Pocket-Book; or, Universal 
Popular Statistics. Appletons. 

A comprenensive little volume of reference, 
with statistical tables of commerce, progress of 
Society ; geographical and historical and scientific 
data. Youmay ascertain from it the percentage of 
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absolute alcohol in a mean Port or a superior 
Rudesheimer ; Jearn the average of human life ; 
the length of a river or the height of a spire ; the 
date of a sea fight or the fall of amonarch. It is 
in fact quite an omnivorous little volume, and woe 
betide the parlor orator who comes in contact 
with a conversational disputant who carries about 
with him this pocket-book. It will be hardly pos- 
sible for him to advance a statement of fact which 
may not be verified, or more probably refuted on 
the spot from the volume. We should think it 
valuable as a settler of bets in those disputatious 
places where an hour or two is sometimes spent in 
the assertion and contradiction of a fact which 
could be disposed of instanter by the Pocket-Book. 


Rudiments of Astronomy: Designed for the 
Younger Classes in Academies and for Common 
Schools. By Denison Olmstead. Collins & 
Brother. 


Avrnor and publishers deserve some eredit for 
the inexpensive form in which they have sent forth 
this well prepared introductory manual. Though 
clear and exact it does not sacrifice a just scientific 
style to the passion for over simpleness, rather 
than simplicity—often the defect of books prepared 
for the young. Its engravings are to the purpose, 
and the attention of the pupil is fixed by the ques- 
tions at the foot of the page. 








Original Poeiry. 


THE FLOWERS. 
BY MRS. E. C. KINNEY. 
Wuenre'er earth's soil is by the feet 
Of unseen angels trod, 
The joyous flowers spring up to greet 
These visitants of God. 
They on celestial errands move 
Earth noiselessly to bless, 
Oft stooping down in balmy love, 
The flowerets to caress. 


And thus, their breath its fragrance leaves 
Among the woodland blooms, 

And breathing sense through flowers receives 
Angelical perfumes. 


The scarlet or the crimson tips 
That flowery petals wear, 

May be the vermeil from the lips 
Of angels painted there. 


While spirit-whispers safely lie 
Within each chalice hid, 

That mutely speak to Sorrow’s eye, 
And lift its drooping lid. 


And ah, that crystal, glistening clear 
Upon the tinted leaf, 

May be an angel’s holy tear, 
Dropt there for human grief. 


For ever hallowed then, as fair, 
Are all the blessed flowers, 

That scent with Heaven’s ambrosial air 
These fading earthly bowers. 


Through flowers Love finds fit utterance, 
And Friendship solace lends ; 

For he that giveth Frowers, perchance 
An angel’s message sends. 

Newark, June, 1849. 





Tue following translation from the Provengal 
was made some time ago, but having just observed 
one in the “ Poets and Poetry of Europe,” pur- 
porting to be from Jacobi, as the author of the 
poem in German, we have offered it for publica- 
tion inthe Literary World. With the exception 
of doubling the last stanza, we have preserved 
the order of the original, and with it, we trust, the 
spirit of the piece. 
Lovis F, Kurrstery. 
INSTABILITY. 
YOUTH AND SHEPHERDESS. 





“ Shepherdess, say where the violet blows 
Loveliest ‘neath the vernal sky, 








Say where it sweetest fragrance throws 
To greet the wanderer passing by.” 


“ Youth, the violet long is fled, 
All earliest-born of flowers are dead.” 


« Tell me where the rose displays 
Its brightest beauties to the day, 
While garlanded, in roundelays 
Sing maidens blithe and gay.” 


“ Youth, the summer long is o’er, 
And roses bud and bloom no more.” 


“ Tell me where’s the little rill, 

Upon whose brink the violet grew, 

That I may seek its waters still, 

And long its verdant margin view.” 

* Youth, that rill no more is seen, 

And parched and sere’s the summer green.” 


“Tell me where the queen of flowers 
Her leafy throne maintains, 

That I may hie me to her bowers, 
And treasure what remains.” 


“ Youth, withhold! the storm came on, 
And bower and leafy throne are gone.” 


“ Say where dwell the gentle swains, 
Who culled the violet fair, 

And maids who danced to joyous strains, 
With rose-embraided hair.” 


«“ The swain’s wild glow of youth is past, 
And maiden’s charms will fade at last!” 


«“ Tell me where’s the minstrel grey, 
Who sang ‘ The Violet Bright, 

And ever on the festive day, 

‘ The Rose’ was his delight ; 

Tell me where’s the minstrel old, 
Who sang ‘ The Rill and Bower,’ 

Of the swain and maiden always told, 
And gladsome made each hour.” 


«“ Youth, that minstrel’s gone for aye, 
And we and all must pass away.” 





SONNET, 
On Charles Lamb leading his Sister to the 
Asylum. 
BY THE REV. C. V. LEGRICE. 
AN angel’s wing is waving o’er their head, 
While they, the brother and the sister, walk, 
Nor dare, as heedless of its fanning, talk 
Of woes which are not buried with the dead. 
Hand clasped in hand they move; adown their 
cheek, 
From the full heart-spring, tears o’erflowing 
gush ; 
Close and more close they clasp, as if to speak 
Would wake the sorrows which they seek to 
hush. 
Down to the mansion slow their footsteps bend, 
Where blank despair is soothed by mercy’s 
spell, 
Pausing in momentary prayer to send 
Ere the cheered sister passes to her cell, 
Sure in the hope that yet there will be given 
Calm and sweet hours of peace—foretastes of 
Heaven. 
Trereife, Cornwall, April 12. 
Gentleman's Mag. for May. 





NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
Tue stated monthly meeting of this Society 
was held on the 5th inst. at the Library Rooms 
in the University, Hon. Lutner Brapisu in 
the Chair. ‘There was a full attendance, and 
among the audience was noticed a number of 
distinguished strangers. Mr. BARTLETT pre- 


sented to the Society, from James Lenox, Esq., 
a set of (4) octavo volumes, bearing the title 
Wassenaer Historische Verhael, being akind of 
Annual Register, issued in monthly parts, 
containing a detail of all the remarkable events 
occurring in the world from 1621 to 1632. 
Mr. Bartlett, in explaining the objects of the 
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work, took occasion to remark that he consi- 
dered it one of the most, if not the most, valua- 
ble book the Society yet had on the subject of 
the Netherlands. ‘The work probably cost the 
donor not less than fifty guineas. A vote of 
thanks was tendered him. 

The Corresponding Secretary read a letter 
from a Mr. TrowsrinceE, of Syracuse, trans- 
— an impression of a curious silver coin, 
recently ploughed up near that city. It was 
about the size of a shilling, and contained in- 
scriptions similar to those of the Roman coins. 

he next letter read was from B. B. Mrxor, 
Esq., of Va., formerly editor of the Southern 
Literary Messenger, in relation to a change 
in, or an adoption of a national title. It was 
quite humorous throughout. Many very plausi- 
ble, if not conclusive reasons were presented 
why the new title should be that which once 
gave name to almost the entire portion of the 
Anglo-Saxon settlements in this country, and 
embraced nearly all the present territory of 
the United States, extending even to the Paci- 
fic—Vireinia. 

The letter was well received, and after some 
comments from Gen. Wetmore and Judge 
CAMPBELL, it was referred to a committee. 
Mr. BartTLetT, to whom had been referred for 
the purpose of a report, a letter received from 
Mr. Trumsutt, of Hartford, relating to 
charges of witchcraft against a sister of Gov. 
Stuyvesant, Miss Jutta VaRLeT, who was im- 
prisoned at Hartford, next entertained the So- 
ciety with a very humorous paper, in which he 
came to the conclusion that though philosophi- 
cally the sister of the Governor might have 
been free from the sin of witchcraft, yet ac- 
cording to the customs and laws of those times 
and the only books printed on the subject (here 
Cotton MaTHER was quoted) it would be ne- 
cessiry to conclude her guilty. The paper 
was received with applause. 

Of the books presented to the Society since 
the last meeting, in addition to the one above 
noticed, was a thick MS. 8vo. volume—the 
Harmony of the Evangelical History in the 
Leni-Lenap, or Delaware Language, written 
by the Rev. Dr. Ze1sBercer, a Moravian mis- 
sionary to the Delaware Indians, 

The librarian of the Society, Mr. Jacozn B. 
Moore, having resigned his office in conse- 
quence of being about to leave the city, Mr. 
Geo. H. Moore, a former assistant librarian, 
was, on nomination of Rev. Dr. Rosinson, 
unanimously elected his successor. This elec- 
tion occasioning a vacancy in the Executive 
Committee, the Chair, in a very becoming and 
complimentary manner, nominated to that office 
the Rev. Dr. Hawks, who was present; at the 
same time, on behalf of the Society, tendering 
a most cordial welcome to the Dr. on his re- 
turn to the city, which was responded to by the 
Dr. in the most felicitous manner. 

The meeting then adjourned till the first 
Tuesday in October next.—Courier and Eng. 





LITERARY MEN AT WASHINGTON. 
Washington, June 2d, 1849. 
I PERCEIVE, with much satisfaction, evidences 
of a general disposition on the part of General 
Taylor and his Cabinet to recognise the claims 
of men of Jetters and talents to appointments 
for public office. ‘This evidence is not confined 
to a single departmeut, but appears to charac- 
terize the acts of the Secretaries. Among 


these appointments nothing could have given 
ge satisfaction than the appointment’ of 

r. Charles Fenno Hoffman to a post in the 
Consular bureau of the State department, an 
morning 
Hoffman’s reputation as a 


office into which he was this 
inducted. Mr. 








literary, political, and imaginative writer, 
is not, indeed, confined to this continent. 
Several of his works have been reprinted 
in England, and you must be gratified to 
learn that your predecessor as Editor of the 
Literary World, is placed in a position in which 
his enlarged views of men and society, and his 
discriminating tact and judgment must have 
a wide field for its practical expansion. 

The retention of Mr. George Hill in the 

State Department, is another evidence of this 
feeling on the part of Mr. Clayton. Although 
Mr. Hill’s publications and literary labors 
have not earned for him so wide a field of no- 
toriety, his talents, imaginative taste, and 
modesty of literary pretence, are well-known 
to a large and discriminating circle. 
Mr. Charles Lanman find occupying 
the handsome position of Librarian of the 
War Department—a place for which he is in- 
debted to the appreciating judgment of Mr. 
Crawford, the present able Secretary of War. 
There is something pleasant in observing this 
species of reward to men of letters. Mr. 
Lanman first attracted the notice of the public 
as a magazine writer, and is the author of 
“ Summer Sketches.” He has since borne 
ample testimony to the literary judgments 
pronounced in his favor by his “ Mississippi 
Canoe Voyage,” his “Saguenay” and his 
“ Alleghany Letters.” He is an acquisition to 
the War Office. 

Mr. E. Geo. Squier, appointed Chargé des 
Aflaires to Guatemala, is now well on his way 
to that central land of mysterious antiquities, 
which have raised the expectation of all Eu- 
rope. No appointment could have been better 
bestowed. Mr. Squier has, in conjunction 
with Mr. Davis, of Chillicothe, displayed our 
Western Antiquities of the Ohio Valley, and 
some other parts of the great Mississippi Val- 
ley, in a descriptive volume patronized by the 
Smithsonian Institution, which is unsurpassed 
for its fine and accurate drawings, and clear 
and terse descriptions. 

The Patent office has been placed in 
charge of Mr. Ewbank—the most celebrated 
hydrologist of the country. 

On paying a visit to the Indian Bureau, the 
other morning, I was much pleased to find the 
distinguished traveller and ethnological writer, 
Henry R. Schoolcraft, Esq., snugly quar- 
tered in that department. By a special act of 
Congress his services have been secured in 
behalf of the Aborigines of the United States, 
concerning whom he is collecting a great va- 
riety of valuable information, which will be 
employed for the purpose of civilizing and in- 
creasing the happiness of the race. I found 
this gentleman completely surrounded with 
manuscript documents, and was informed that 
his efforts were meeting with the hearty co- 
operation of Mr. Ewing, the Hon. Secretary 
ot the Home Department. There is not a 
man in this country, in my judgment, so well 
fitted for the position occupied by Mr. School- 
craft, as that gentleman himself; and so long 
as the welfare of the Indians (particularly in 
an intellectual point of view) is intrusted to 
such minds, the children of the forest will 
have no reason to complain, and the General 
Government will accomplish much good. 
The scientific acquirements of Mr. Schoolcraft 
are of a high order, and I am informed that in 
the literary and scientific circles of this city 
he is a general favorite. 

In speaking of the literary gentlemen of the 
metropolis, 1 ought to mention the name of 
Edward W. Johnston, Esq. I am not per- 
sonally acquainted with him, but [ am perfectly 











willing to echo what I hear respecting his 














ability. He is the literary editor of the “In. 
telligencer,” and thought to be one of the most 
accomplished scholars in the country. Within 
a short time past he has been intrusted with 
the honorable task of editing the unpublished 
papers of the late Alexander Hamilton, which 
are soon to be published in handsome style, 
The appointment of the very learned and 
distinguished scholar, Hon. George P. Marsh, 
to the ministership of Constantinople, was 
chronicled in the papers of this morning. A 
better selection could not possibly have been 
made. 
Excepting to those who have business here. 
Washington at the present time is particularly 
dull, and as I have finished mine, I shall be 
off in the cars which start this brief letter on 
its way. R. J. G, 





the Pine Arts, 


AMERICAN ART-UNION. 

Tue Bulletin of the American Art-Union for 
June, furnished gratuitously to the subscribers 
for the present year, is one of the most inte- 
resting publications of the kind yet issued by 
the Society. There is a_ happy original 
article on the Dusseldorf Gallery, in the course 
of which several practical hints are evolved for 
the consideration of a portion of our native 
artists. The paper is understood to be from 
the pen of a leading member of the Council 
of the Society, which, we trust, will be go- 
verned in its selection of paintings by the good 
principles therein announced. Whiat is said 
of the imperfect conceptions and careless 
execution of many of the artists of the day has 
but too many familiar examples. The Art- 
Union has now reached a point in its progress 
when greater severity of taste may be expect- 
ed in its decisions. The Artists who have 
been aided in their first attempts, it may be an- 
ticipated, will bring now to the Institution 
their mature and highly finished works. The 
public demands this progress. ‘I'he means of 
the Institution are ample. _It is independent 
of fear or favor. aving done much for 
Artists it should now do the more for Art. In 
this respect it is certainly advancing. Its 
annual exhibitions indicate a constant im- 
provement. It can afford to buy a picture lor 
artistic merit, though that merit be in the first 
instance “ caviare to the general.” Its walls 
have something to show besides ad capiandum 
works which will make their first and last 
appeal on the instant to the eye of uneducated 
or careless spectators. 

We are pleased to see that the Bulletin bas 
undertaken the reprint of Mrs. Jameson 
“ Thoughts on Art, addressed /o the uninitiated, 
from the London Art Journal. ‘There could 
be no better selection ; for the writings on Art 
of Mrs. Jameson combine popular sympathy 
with artistic jadgment—a rare merit. 

We are now at liberty to — oped 
itatively the engagement of Mr. Dartey upe 
a stag 1D of Designs for tbe Art-L -. 
The subject will be again taken from the " 
ings of Washington Irving, and the work wi 
be uniform with the universally well recelve 
illastrations of Rip Van Winkle, now !0 at 
cess of distribution. A companion series 0 
six plates, illustrating the Legend of — 
Hollow, will be given to the subscribers 
1849. There is at least equal scope '0 = 
with the subject of last year, for grouping > 
variety of treatment, and a work not a whit! 
ferior in interest may be anticipated. _ _ 

The present Gallery of the Art-Union bu ‘ 
bers some one hundred and forty painuing®: 





We propose to notice them in detail on a future 
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occasion. Among the recent additions are them, the heart is again stimulated and puts 
two hi interesting cabinet pictures by Pro- forth buds of praise. One pipette’ the 
fessor Italian sketches “ Pifferari” and | wonderful combination of events and influ- 


« A Bri Alarmed,” which were originally 
rae on jon of the late Dr. Hosack. 
These will be valuable prizes not only from 
their fine points as works of art, but from the 
historical interest which will attach to the name 
of Morse. They are now hanging, somewhat 
out of the line, on the right side of the gal- 
lery, about two-thirds of its length from the 
entrance. There are other additions of not 
interest. 
Ot the pictures on exhibition not belonging 
to the Gallery, a Landscape by Cuurcn, a deli- 
cately finished and thoroughly American com- 
ition, and Werr’s “ Microscope,” are de- 
servedly attracting much attention. A new 
painting b Church, an Evening Scene, about 
to be added to the purchases of the Art-Union, 
will be much admired. 

We glean a couple of items from the “ Gos- 

sip” of the Bulletin. 
ACADEMY OF DESIGN. 

The National Academy of Design have 
lately purchased a quantity of land in the rear 
of No. 661 Broadway, and taken a lease for 
twenty-one years of the lot in front of them, 
thus securing a convenient entrance. It is 
said that the structure already upon the pro- 
perty can be easily altered to suit their pur- 
poses, and an excellent gallery and other rooms 
arranged, which will be much more accessible 
and agreeable than their present apartments. 


H. K, BROWN. 

The commission of executing the bust of 
the late JonatHan Goopgve for the merchants 
of New York, has been given to H. K. Brown, 
who will undoubtedly produce a work entirel 
satisfactory to the contributors to the fund. 
Mr. Brown has been in Washington lately mo- 
delling a bas-relief of the President, to be used 
in making the dies for the medals which are 
struck for presentation to Indian chiefs, on oc- 
casions of treaties and other ceremonials. He 
has completed the design for the Art-Union 
Statuette, which is an admirable work. We 
shall give a more particular description, and 
perhaps a drawing of it, hereafter. The statue 
‘or the Clinton monument, designed by him, 
and which was mentioned in the April number 
of the Bulletin, will probably be executed in 
bronze and erected at Greenwood. Exertions 
are now being made to bring the subject in a 
proper way before the public. 





[From Miss Fuller’s Tribune Correspondence. } 
AN EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 


Powers, no less than Greenough and Craw- 
ford, would feel it a rich reward for many 
labors, and a happy climax to their honors, to 
make an equestrian statue of ares for 
our country. I wish they might all do it, as 
each would show a different kind of excel- 
lence. To present the man on horseback, the 
wise centaur, the tamer of horses, may well be 
deemed a highest achievement of modern as it 
was of ancient art. The study of the anatomy 
and action of the horse, so rich in suggestions, 
: naturally most desirable to the artist ; happy 
i who, obliged by the brevity of life and the 
imitations of fortune to make his studies con- 
form to his “ orders,” finds himself justified by 
a — behest in entering on this depart- 

At home one gets callous about the charac- 
<a Washin from a long experience of 

4th of July bombast in his praise. But 
Seeing the on of other nations, and the 
deficiencies of the leaders who try to sustain 





ences that gave our independence so healthy a 
birth, and the almost miraculous merits of the 
men who tended its first motions. In the com- 
bination of excellences needed at such a period 
with the purity and modesty which dignify the 
private man in the humblest station, Washing- 
ton as yet stands alone. No country has ever 
had such a good future; no other is so happy 
as to have a pattern of spotless worth whic 
will remain in her latest day venerable as now. 

Surely then that form should be immortalized 
in material solid as its fame; and, happily for 
the artist, that form was of natural beauty and 
dignity, and he who places him on horseback 
simply represents his habitual existence. 
Everything concurs to make an equestrian 
statue of Washington desirable. 


MR. CRAWFORD’S DESIGN. 

Mr. Crawrorp has made a design which he 
takes with him to America, and which, I hope, 
will be generally seen. He has represented 
Washington in bis actual dress; a figure of 
Fame, winged, presents the laurel and civic 
wreath ; his gesture declines them ; he seems 
to say, “ For me the deed is enough—I need no 
badge, no outward token in reward.” 

This group has no insipid allegorical air, as 
might be supposed; and its composition is 
very graceful, simple, and harmonious. The 
costume is very happily managed. The angel 
— is draped, and with the Liberty cap, 
which, as a badge both of ancient and modern 
times, seems to connect the two figures, and 
in an artistic point of view balances well the 
cocked hat; there is a similar harmony be- 
tween the angel’s wings and the extremities of 
the horse. The action of the winged figure 
induces a natural and spirited action of the 
horse and rider. I thought of Goethe’s re- 
mark, that a fine work of art will always have, 
at a distance, where its details cannot be dis- 
cerned, a beautiful effect, as of architectural 
ornament, and that this excellence the groups 
of Raphael share with the antique. He would 
have been pleased with the beautiful balance of 
forms in this group, with the freedom with 
which light and air play in and out, the manage- 
ment of the whole being clear and satisfactory 
at the first glance. But one should go into a 
great number of studios, as you can in Rome 
or Florence, and see the abundance of heavy 
and inharmonious designs to appreciate the 
merits of this; anything rea!ly good seems so 
simple and so a matter of course to the un- 
practised observer. 

Some say the Americans will not want a 
group, but just the fact; the portrait of Wash- 
ington riding straight forward like Marcus 
Aurelius, or making an address, or lifting his 
sword. I do not know about that—it is matter 
of feeling. This winged figure not only gives 
@ poetic sense to the group, but a natural sup- 
port and occasion for action to the horse and 
rider. Uncle Sam must send Major Downing 
to look at it, and then, if he wants other 
designs, let him establish a concurrence, as I 
have said, and choose what is best. I am not 
particularly attached to Mr. Greenough, Mr. 
Powers, or Mr. Crawford. I admire various 
excellences in the works of each, and should 
be glad if each received an order for an eques- 
trian statue. Nor is there any reason why 
they should not. There is money enough in 
the country, and the more good things there 
are for the people to see freely in open day- 
light the better. That makes artists germi- 
nate. 
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Music. 

Amonc the interesting events in the musical 
annals of our busy city, ought to be noticed 
the private parties given occasionally at the 
house of Mr. Pirrson, the well-known piano 
manufacturer, and amateur of the contra-bass. 
These are simply evenings when a few of our 
best artists are accustomed to assemble and 
rehearse for their own recreation, and those of 
a few friends who are learned or patient 
enough to listen. To musical readers at a 
distance, it is sometimes gratifying to read 
the mere names of pieces and performers, 
thus :— 

Last Tuesday evening were given at Mr. 
Pirrson’s—Ist. A Quintet of Bertini, Messrs. 
Hoffman, Boucher, Keyzer, Mendelsohn, 
Hegeland: 2d. Spohr’s Quintet in C minor, 
Messrs. Timm, Burke, Isvelt, Mendel- 
sohn, and Hegeland: ‘Trio from Donizetti, 
Messrs. Distin, accompanied by Mr. Willy ; 
prelude from Mendelssohn and __ song, 
Mr. Hutton; song and chorus, Mr. Hilton; 
solo capriccio, and Adagio Preghiero, Mr. 
Burke; an old English song, Mr. Hutton. 
The audience included a few of the first ama- 
teurs, vocal and instrumental, in the United 
States ; or to speak “ within doors,” the civi- 
lized world—not to mention sundry other lis- 
teners, whose names need not be published. 
Those musical students who may be almost 
ready to despair on account of the low state ot 
the art among us,—the general prevalence, es- 
pecially, of the Ethiopianmay take heart 
again from knowing that there are such meet- 
ings as this even in our crowded and busy 
city. 





MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS, 


“ Tribut d PAmerique.” Par Henri Herz, 
Grand Notturno, and Polka de Concert. New 
York: Firth, Pond & Co., 1 Franklin Square. 


Tue “ Tribut al’ Amerique ” is another of the 
series of Henri Herz’s compositions, at present 
issued by Firth and Pond, and of which we 
have before noticed several pieces, “ ‘The Last 
Rose of Summer,” “Impromptu Burlesque 
on Christy’s Melodies,” &c. &c. Like all these 
specimens, this Notturno and Polka were play- 
ed by M. Herz at his concerts during the past 
winter, in this city. The Notturno is, as the 
name implies, a graceful, slow movement, with 
a few bars of introduction. ‘Though in a diffi- 
cult key, it is not beyond the reach of a good 
player, requiring neatness in the execution, 
expression in the melody, and a good, steady 
shake to produce its due effect. As a compo- 
sition it bears evidence of the author’s powers 
as a sound musician, and when played by his 
own unerring fingers cannot forgotten. 
The Polka which follows, is a more lively 
effort, and perhaps is difficult to render pro- 
perly. There are some not very easy octave 
passages, bnt these will be studied for the sake 
of the popular movement. This excellent 
specimen of the series cannot fail to become a 
favorite. 


What is Talked Abont. 


We did not of course publish the 
absurd statement alluded to in the following 
article from the Courier, but we saw it with 
regret reprinted in the Boston Transcript. 
The hasty, ill-judged, and unwarrantable 
notices of the movements and sayings of in- 
dividuals which appear constantly in the 
newspapers, should awaken the attention of 























editors to some provision for a remedy. 
News certainly is a very desirable thing, but 
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there should be some limit to the zeal of penny- 
a-liners and the garrulity of correspondents. 
There have been lately several very painful 
instances of want of consideration in the 
unnecessary and harsh introduction to the 
public of the private affairs of individuals. 
A man’s opinions, we presume, are to be held 
by every gentleman his own private property, 
till he chooses of his own free will to give 
them to the public. But the case we alluded 
to above, is grosser than a liberty of this kind: 
it is a positive misrepresentation of an injuri- 
ous character. Our readers who are familiar 
with the character of Professor Tayler Lewis 
need no explanation of a charge of this kind; 
but as a general warning against the encou- 
ragement of a growing evil we put the whole 
case on record as given by the Courier: 


“ We ask the attention of the Boston Tran- 
script, the New Bedford Mercury, and other 
papers which may have published the state- 
ment alluded to in the following letter, to the 
very explicit and peremptory denial of its 
truth by Professor Lewis :— 

To the Editors of the Courier & Enquirer : 

“« My attention has just been called to the fol- 
lowing paragraph from a Boston paper:— 

“* Government of Children.—The Golden 
Rule, a weekly paper published in New York, 
gives the following account of a conversation 
with Professor Tayler Lewis, Professor of Greek 
in the New York University : 

“* The Professor insists that in the Govern- 
ment of children, we should go back to the old 
Hebrew customs, and punish filial disobedience 
with death. According to him the world has 
made no advancement on the past, but has 
rather retrograded ; thatthe ibaeality genereslty, 
and mercy which have been blended with the 
laws and institutions cf modern civilization, are 
rather to be condemned than approved ; and that 
the sanguinary and barbarous laws of the ancient 
world are precisely what} degenerate society 
needs to-day. ‘* Let one child,” said the Pro- 
fessor, ‘who disobeys his parents be punished 
with death by our laws, and what a salutary 
effect would be produced! What terror would 
it strike through the hearts of disobedient chil- 
dren, and with how much greater ease would the 
filial government be carried on!’ 

‘If this account be true there must be some- 
thing very unsound in the head or heart of Pro- 
fessor Tayler Lewis ; probably in both.’ 

“ Although very reluctant to appear in the 
newspapers in connexion with any such 
matter as this, I cannot consent to let the 
above puss without notice. It seems to have 
been for some time going the rounds of the 
press, and is certainly calculated to do me 
injury. I would, therefore, give it the most 
positive and unqualified denial. It is false in 
the letter, and false in the spirit. I would say, 
moreover, that no conversation has been ever 
held by me, or with me, nor any position 
maintained by me at any time, from which any 
honest man could have felt authorized in 
making such a statement, even by way of 
inference. It furnishes, however, an admirable 
illustration of the truthfulness, honesty, and 
tender mercies of some of those gentlemen 
who would claim to themselves all the 
philanthropy and humanity of the age. 

“Since my attention was turned to the 
matter, | have called at the office of the 
Golden Rule—the paper in which it first 
originated. The editor is absent; but the 
publishers have promised to disavow the 
article in the most public and satisfactory 


manner. 
“Yours, &c., 
“ Tayter Lewis.” 
—— Tuackeray, the author of “ Vanity 
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Fair,” has paid a very handsome compliment 
to Dickens by introducing David Copperfield 
into a capital series of papers, “Mr. Brown’s 
letters to a young man about town,” which he 
is now publishing in Punch. Thackeray, 
whose pencil has as much character as his 
pen, sketches a gentleman asleep on a sofa at 
his club with a copy of “Pendennis” by his 
maa tribute to Dickens > sg :—“ Have 
ou read ‘ David C ld,’ the way? 
ae beautiful it As age nt fresh 
and simple! In those admirable touches of 
tender humor—and I should call humor, Bob, 
a mixture of love and wit—who can equal 
this great genius ?—There are little words and 
— in his books which are like personal 

nefits to the reader. What a place it is to 
hold in the affections of men! What an 
awful responsibility hanging over a writer! 
What man holding such a place, and know- 
ing that his words go forth to vast congrega- 
tions of mankind—to grown folks—to their 
children, and perhaps to their children’s chil- 
dren—but must think of his calling with a 
solemn and humble heart? May love and 
truth guide such a man always! It is an 
awful prayer; may Heaven further its falfil- 
ment!” 


We cannot more appropriately record 
the death of a lamented soldier of the Repub- 
lic, which has been attended by a universal 
expression of sympathy, than in the words of 
the General order of the New York State 
Society of the Cincinnati, dated May 30, 
and signed by the President, Gen. Anthony 
Lamb—* It has become the painful duty of 
the President to announce to the members of 
the Society, the death, by Asiatic Cholera, of 
Maj. Gen. Wortn, of the U. S. Army (an 
honorary member of our Society), at San 
Antonio de Bexar, Texas, in the 56th year of 
his age, on the 7th instant. 

“Gen. Worth was a native of Hudson, in this 
State. He was engaged in mercantile business 
in the city of Albany at the commencement 
of the war with Great Britain, in 1812, but 
with the true spirit of a soldier, he was 
desirous of entering the army, not being 
satisfied with the dull pursuits of civil life 
while his country was engaged in war. He 
was then but 18 years of age. On an applica- 
tion by a friend, he was appointed by the late 
Maj. Gen. Morgan Lewis, his private secretary, 
and went with him to the Niagara frontier. 
Gen. Lewis, finding him more inclined to a 
military life than to the one in which he had 
been previously engaged, recommended him to 
Gen. Scott, who obtained for him a Lieute- 
nancy in the 23d Regiment of Infantry in the 
U. 8. Army, and appointed him his Aide-de- 
Camp. e was with the General at the 
battles of Chippewa and Niagara Falls, in the 
latter of which he was severely wounded by 
a grape-shot. He was engaged in the Florida 
war, and was an active and efficient officer in 
the late war with Mexico; he was at the 
storming of Monterey and Perote ; he was at 
the battles of Sierra Gordo, Puebla, San 
Augustin, Churubusco, Chapultepec, Molino 
del Rey, and at the walls of the city of Mexico, 
in all of which he proved himself to be a bold, 
brave, and intrepid soldier; and he has gone 
down to the grave with a wreath of impe- 
rishable honors on his brow.” 

At the last session of the Massachu- 
setts Legislature, a report was presented by 
the Committee on Education, detailing the 
progress of the International Exchanges with 
France by the agency of M. Vattemare. The 
system of these exchanges, which may be 




















extended to the composition of large libraries 
is very simple. An appropriation is made of 
acertain number of copies of maps publi 
documents, &c., which are transmitted . 
various institutions, libraries, &c., in Paris Fe 
sum of three hundred dollars, for the state of 
Massachusetts, for instance, defraying the 
expenses of the agency. Twelve states have 
thus appropriated in all $3000, and Congress 
$2000. M. Vattemare returns from Paris the 
valuable statistical and other documents 
constantly proceeding from the French govery. 
ment and learned societies. The benefits of 
this exchange are obvious every way. Infor. 
mation is diffused through Europe of Ameri- 
can institutions and affairs; in return, we re. 
ceive the experience of the old world, where 
science has reduced every state and municipal 
matter to the strictest system. For our 
cities and towns the value of the documents 
published in Europe relating to the sanitary 
regulations, police, &c., &c., is of the first 
importanee. The system is easily extended 
to libraries, other than those of the state and 
the cities. An abstract of the report to which 
we have alluded in the Boston Daily Adver- 
liser furnishes us with the summary of the 
exchanges of the last year. “The books 
and documents transmitted by France to the 
United States consisted of 650 volumes of 
complete works, or from 1400 to 1500 volumes, 
ineluding duplicates ; besides a grent number 
of maps, lithographs, models, &c. There 
were presented by the United States to 
Franee 1150 volumes, exclusive of duplicates. 
which swelled the number to about 1800. 
The institutions and establishments which 
participated in this enterprise were, on the 
part of France, the National Assembly, all the 
Ministries, the State Counci!, the National 
Library, the Academy of Sciences and that 
of Moral and Political Sciences, the Adminis- 
tration of the Customs, the Museum of 
Natural History, the Scientifie Mining Acade- 
my, the Societies of Encouragement of 
Agriculture and Horticulture, the Geological 
Society, the Conservatory of Arts, and the 
cities of Paris, Rouen and Nantes. On thie 
part of the United States the contributors 
were Congress, the Executive Departments at 
Washington, the Patent Office, the Military 
Academy at West Point, all the Atlantic 
States except Connecticut, with Ohio, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, and Texas; the cilies o! 
Boston, New York, Albany, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Charles- 
ton, and Portland; the Universities of Cam- 
bridge and Virginia, the College of George- 
town, the Historical and Natural History 
Societies of Boston, Worcester, New York. 
and Baltimore, and the Observatories 0! 
Washington and Cincinnati.” ; 
Another report of a committee of the 
Massachusetts Legislature exhibits the sums 
paid for the support of the state library, 
which, since its foundation in 1826, amount 
to but three hundred dollars per annum, with 
some extra appropriation, including $900, t 
M. Vattemare’s agency. The state of New 
York has expended during the last six years, 
$27,600 on its library at Albany, and one o! 
the acts of the last Legislature was to increase 
the salary of its librarian. The suggestions 
as to the principal objects of a State Library 
are well put in the report, the books relating 
to the state coming first, to the general govern- 
ment and the other states, second, to Great 
Britain, third; next to France and other 
nations, “ according to the closeness of their 
connexion with America, and —_— 
improvements.” The state papers are cia> 
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‘fed into Legislative Journals and official 
pre the several states and the United 
States; similar documents of the cities, 
debates of the Legislatures, debates of con- 
ventions, &c., the constitutions, &c., Reports 
of public charities, institutions, &c., statute 
law and jurisprudence follow. Afterwards 
jal state and other histories, political 
economy in its most comprehensive form, 
pooks of reference, &c. A good recommen- 
dation is that of binding state documents in 
two series, one by the subject, the other 
chronologically. ‘The Massachusetts Library 
now numbers but about 700 volumes. 


——_ 











Glimpses of New Books. 


SHARKS AND OTHER SEA FELLOWS. 
(From Melville's New Romance of Mardi.) 
Ar intervals in our lonely voyage, there were 
sights which diversified the scene; especially 
when the constellation Pisces was in the as- 
cendant. 

It’s famous botanizing, they say, in Arkan- 
sas’ boundless prairies ; ‘I commend the student 
of Ichthyology to an open boat, and the ocean 
moors of the Pacific. As your craft glides 
along, what strange monsters float by. Else- 
where, was never seen their like. And no- 
where are they found in the books of the na- 
turalists. 

Though America be discovered, the Cathays 
of the deep are unknown. And whoso crosses 
the Pacific might have read lessons to Buffon. 
The sea-serpent is not a fable ; and in the sea 
that snake is but a garden worm. ‘There are 
more wonders than the wonders rejected, and 
more sights unrevealed than you or I ever 
dreamt of. Moles and bats alone should be 
sceptics ; and the only true infidelity is fora 
live man to vote himself dead. Be Sir Thomas 
Brown our ensample; who, while explodin 
“Vulgar Errors,” peartlly hugged all the 
mysteries in the Pentateuch. 

But look! fathoms down in the sea; where 
ever saw you a phantom like that? An enor- 
mous crescent with antlers like a reindeer, 
anda Delta of mouths. Slowly it sinks, and 
is seen No more. 

Doctor Faust saw the devil; but you have 
seen the “ Devil Fish.” 

Look again! Here comes another. Jarl 
calls it a Bone Shark. Full as large as a 
whale, it is spotted like a leopard ; and tusk- 
like teeth overlap its jaws like those of the 
walrus. To seamen, nothing strikes more 
terror than the near vicinity of a creature like 
this. Great ships steer out of its path. And 
well they may; since the good craft Essex, 
and others, have been sunk by sea-monsters, as 
the alligator thrusts his horny snout through a 
Caribbean canoe. 

Ever present to us, was the apprehension 
of some sudden disaster from the extraordi- 
nary zoological specimens we almost hourly 
passed, 

For the sharks, we saw them, not by units, 
hor by tens, nor by hundreds; but by thou- 
sands and by myriads. Trust me, there are 
more sharks in the sea than mortals on land. 

And of these prolific fish there are full as 
many species as of dogs. But by the German 
naturalists Miller and Henle, who, in chris- 
ening the sharks, have bestowed upon 
them the most heathenish names, they are 
classed under one family; which family, ac- 
cording to Miller, king-at-arms, isan undoubted 

— of the ancient and famous tribe of the 


T ropterygii. 
© begin. There is the ordinary Brown 
or sea-attorney, so called by sailors; a 
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grasping, rapacious varlet, that in spite of the | Timon-like, he always swims by himself; 
hard knocks received from it, often snapped | gliding along just under the surface, reveal- 
viciously at our steering oar. At times, | ing along, vague shape, of a milky hue ; with 
these gentry swim in herds; especially about | glimpses now and then of his bottomless 
the remains of a slaughtered whale. They | white pit of teeth. No need of a dentist 
are the vultures of the deep. hath he. Seen at night, stealing along like a 
Then we often encountered the dandy | spirit in the water, with horrific serenity of 
Blue Shark, a long, taper, and mighty genteel | aspect, the White Shark sent many a thrill 
looking fellow, with a slender waist, like a|to us twain in the Chamois. 
Bond street beau, and the whitest tiers of| By day, and in the profoundest calms, oft 
teeth imaginable. This dainty spark invaria-| were we startled by the ponderous sigh of 
bly lounged by with careless fin and an indo-| the grampus, as lazily rising to the surface, 
lent tail. But he looked infernally heartless.|he fetched a long breath after napping 
How his cold-blooded, gentlemanly air, | below. 
contrasted with the rude savage swagger of| And time and again we watched the darting 
the Tiger Shark ; a round, portly gourmand: | albicore, the fish with the chain-plate armor 
with distended mouth and collapsed con-| and golden scales; the Nimrod of the seas, to 
science, swimming about seeking whom he| whom so many flying fish falla prey. Flying 
might devour. ‘These gluttons are the sca-| from their pursuers, many of them flew into 
vengers of navies, following ships in the|our boat. But invariably they died from the 
South Seas, picking up odds and ends of shock. No nursing could restore them. One 
garbage, and sometimes a tit-bit, a stray | of their wings I removed, spreading it out to 
sailor. No wonder, then, that sailors de-|dry under a weight. In two days’ time the 
nounce them. In substance, Jarl once assur- | thin membrane, all over tracings like those of 
ed me, that under any temporary misfortune, | a leaf, was transparent as isinglass, and tinted 
it was one of his sweetest consolations to | with brilliant hues, like those ef a changing 
remember, that in his day, he had murdered, | silk. 
not killed, shoals of Tiger Sharks. Almost every day we spied black Fish; 
Yet this is all wrong. As well hate a/coal-black and glossy. They seemed to swim 
seraph as a shark. Both were made by the by revolving round and round in the water, 
same hand. And that sharks are lovable, | like a wheel; their dorsa! fins,every now and 
witness their domestic endearments. No | then shooting into view, like spokes. 
Fury so ferocious, as not to have some} Of a somewhat similar species, but smaller, 
amiable side. In the wild wilderness, a and clipper-built about the nose, were the 
leopard-mother caresses her cub, as Hagar Alverines; so called, probably, from their 
did Ishmael; or a queen of France the dau- | corsair propensities; waylaying peaceful fish 
phin. We know not what we do when we!on the high seas, and plundering them of 
hate. And I have the word of my gentle-| body and soul ata gulp. Atrocious Turks! 
manly friend Stanhope for it ; that he who | acrusade should be preached against them. 
declared he loved a good hater, was but a| Besides all these, we encountered Killers 
respectable sort of Hottentot, at best. _No|and Thrashers, by far the most spirited and 
very genteel epithet this, though coming from |“ spunky” of the finnytribes. Though little 
the genteelest of men. But when the digger | larger than a porpoise, a band of them think 
of dictionaries said that saying of his, he was | nothing of assailing leviathan himself. ‘The 
assuredly not much of a Christian. How-| bait the monster, as dogs a bull. The Kill- 
ever, it is hard for one given up to constitu-| ers seizing the Right whale by his immense 
tional hypos like him, to be filled with the sulky lower lip, and the Thrashers fastening 
milk and meekness of the gospels. Yet,| on to his “be 3 and beating him with their 
with deference, I deny that my old uncle! sinewy tails. Often they come off conquer. 
Johnson really believed in the sentiment as- | ors, worrying the enemy to death. ‘Though, 
cribed to him. Love a hater, indeed! Who sooth to say, if Jeviathan gets but one sweep 
smacks his lips over gall? Now hate is a at them with his terrible tail, they go flying 
thankless thing. So let us only hate hatred; into the air, as if tossed from Taurus’ horn. 
and once give love play, we will fallin love, This sight we beheld. Had old Wouver- 
with an unicorn. Ah! the easiest way is the’ mans, who once painted a bull-bait, been 
best; and to hate, a man must work hard. | along with us, a rare chance, that, for his 
Love is a delight ; but hate a torment. And pencil. And Gudin or Isabey might have 
haters are thumbscrews, Scotch boots, and thrown the blue rolling sea into the picture. 
Spanish inquisitions to themselves. 
words—would they were a Siamese diphthong would have glorified the whole. Qh, believe 
—he who hates is a fool. ‘me, God’s creatures fighting, fin for fin, a 
For several days our Chamois was followed thousand miles from land, and with the round 
by two of these aforesaid Tiger Sharks. A horizon for an arena, isno ignoble subject for 
brace of confidential inseparables, jogging a masterpiece. 
along in our wake, side by side, like a couple Such are a few of the sights of the great 
of highwaymen, biding their time till you South Sea. But there is no telling all. The 
come to the crossroads. But giving it up at Pacific is populous as China. 








last, for a bootless errand, they dropped fur- | 
ther and further astern, until completely out, 


“ BOOKS ARE A REAL WORLD.” 


of sight. Much to the Skyeman’s chagrin ; | , . 
who long stood in the stern, lance sad for | “ Booxs, Venus, books.”—It is those that teach 
a dart. ‘us to refine on our pleasures when young, 


But of all sharks, save me from the ghastly ‘and which, having so tau ht us, enable us to 
White Shark. For though we should hate / recall them with satisfaction when old. For 
naught, yet some dislikes are spontaneous ; let the half-witted say what they will of delu- 
and disliking is not hating. And never yet) sions, no thorough reader ever ceased to be- 
could I bring myself to be loving, or even so-| lieve in his books, whatever doubts they 
ciable, with a White Shark. He is not the| might have taught him by the way. They 
sort of creature to enlist young affections. are pleasures too palpable and habitual for 

This ghost of a fish is not often encounter-| him to deny. They contain his young dreams 
ed, and shows plainer by night than by day.| and his old discoveries; all that he has lost, 


In five Lastly, one of Claude’s setting summer suns ~ 
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as well as all that he has gained; and, as he 
is no surer of the gain than = | — except 
in rtion to the strength of his percep- 
dean, the dreams, in sa amen become 
truths again. He is again in communion 
with the past; again interested in its adven- 
tures, grieving with its griefs, laughing with 
its merriment, rr a, 0 very chair and 
room he is sitting in. ho, in the myste- 
rious operation of things, shall dare to assert 
in what unreal corner of time and space that 
man’s mind is; or what better proof he has 
of the existence of the poor goods and chat- 
tels about him, which at that moment (to 
him) are non-existent? “Oh!” people say, 
“but he wakes up, and sees them there.” 
Well, he woke down then, and saw the rest. 
What we distinguish into dreams and realities, 
are in both cases but representatives of im- 
pressions. Who shall know what difference 
there is in them at all, save that of degree, 
till some higher state of existence help us to 
a criterion? For our part, such real things 
to us are books, that, if habit and perception 
made the difference between real and unreal, 
we may say that we more frequently wake 
out of common life to them, than out of 
them to common life. Yet we do not find 
the life the less real. We only feel books to 
be a constituent part of it—a world, as the 
poet says, 

* Round which, with tendrils strong as flesh and blood, 

Our pastime and our happiness may grow.” 

What do readers care for “ existing things” 
(except when Ireland is mentioned or a child 
is grieving) compared with poetry and ro- 
mance? What for Bonaparte and his pre- 
tenees, compared with the honest jealousy of 
“ Orlando,” or the cakes of Alfred? What 
for all the parsons in the world (except Pius 
IX. or some Welsh curate) compared with 
Parson Adams or the Vicar of Wakefield ? 
What men (generally speaking) are they so 
sure of? are so intimate with? can describe, 
quote, and talk of to one another with so 
much certainty of a mutual interest? And 
yet, when readers wake up to that other 
dream of life, called real life (and we do not 
mean to deny its palpability), they do not 
find their enjoyment of it diminished. It is 
inereased—increased by the contrast—by the 
variety—by the call upon them to show the 
faith which books have originally given them 
in all true and good things, and which books, 
in spite of contradiction and disappointment, 
have constantly maintained. Mankind are the 
creatures of books, as well as of other circum- 
stances; and such they ey remain ; 
proofs that the race is a noble and believing 
race, and capable of whatever books can 
stimulate.—Leigh Hunt's Book for a Corner. 


CHARMING LE SAGE. 
Gi Bias is a book which makes a great im- 
ression in youth with particular passages ; 
Coeaunes thoroughly appreciated only by the 
maturest knowledge; and remains one of the 
greatest of favorites with old people who are 
wise and good-natured. Everybody knows 
the Robber’s Cave, the beggar who asks alms 
with a loaded musket, the archbishop who 
invited a candor which he could not bear, 
the dramatic surprise and exquisite lesson of 
the story transcribed into the present volume ; 
and perhaps we all have a general, entertain- 
ing recollection of authors, and actresses, and 
great men. But the hundreds of delicate 
strokes at every turn, the quiet, arch refer- 
ence (never failing) to the most hidden 
sources of action and nicest evidences of 
character, require an experienced taste and 
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vel, Original Poems, occasional articles Sits 
foreign journals, and generally such collateral mat- 
ters of interest as bear upon the peculiar objects of 
“ The Literary World.” Besides the continuation 
of papers already in progress, there will be given 
throughout the new volume, an entirely 

NEW SERIES OF TRANSLATIONS, 


Exhibiting characteristic specimens of interest of 
the present BRILLIANT SCHOOL OF FRENCH CRITI 
cism. Also, a series of sketches of original ob. 
vervation, entitled 

DRAFTS AT SIGHT ON THE SOUTH WEST’, 
These will alternate with the picturesque papers of 
the Manhattaner in New Orleans. 


discernment to do them justice. When they 
obtain this, they complete the charm of the 
reader by flattering his understanding. The 
hero (strange critical term for individuals the 
most unheroical!) is justly popular with all 
the world, because he resembles them in 
their mixture of sense and nonsense, craft and 
credulity, selfishness and good qualities. We 
have a sneaking regard for him on our weak 
side; while we flatter ourselves we should | 
surpass him on the strong. Then how plea- 
sant the hypocrisy of the false hermit Lamela, 
reconciled to us by his animal spirits; how 
consolatory (if extension of evil can console) 
the bile and melancholy of the great minis- 
ter, the count-duke, who always sees a spec- 
tre before him; and how charming, as com- 
pleting the round of its universality, the alter-| The Literary World now numbers in the con- 
nations from town to country, from solitudes | tibutors to its pages the largest body of distin- 
to courts, and the settlement of the once sim-| | i304 and influential writers, it; believ 
ple Gil Blas, now Signior de Santillane, in his | ®" ere, & & believed, who 
comfortable farm at Lirias, over the door of | have ever been drawn together to the support of 
which was to be written a farewell to vieissi- | #9 undertaking of the kind in this country. 
tude:— The Journal is an accredited organ of the lite- 
Inveni portum. Spes et Fortuna, valete. | rary interest throughout the country. The earliest 
ee ae apg Poms yp ated pee announcements of new books appear in its columns ; 
The dance ye led me, now let others dance. while its advertising pages present a comprehen- 
Le Sage is accused, like Moliére, of having | sive view, from the various Publishing Houses of 
oe: Mes by Aad Page alincg 0 pe ees | the Union, of all the literary movements of the 
lieve it. assured, that w 
he stole he turned to the choicest account |" f Adverti f 
with his own genius; otherwise the Spaniards | ation 0 vertisements from and to all parts of 
would have got the fame for his works, and | the country. 
not he. Nobody stole Cervantes. Le Sage| New Subscribers, who would secure complete 
was a good, quiet man, very deaf, who lived | sets of the New Volume of the Literary World, 
“ uel aesion < eare mer bit < should commence their subscriptions with the first 
rellise en at the back, in which he use 
to walk up and down while he composed. He oe — 00 ee 
had a son, a celebrated actor, who came to ubscriptions €3 00 per annum, in advance, 
live with him; and these two were as fast received by the Booksellers generally, and by the 
friends as they were honest and pleasant men. | Publishers, 
But if everybody knows the adventure of E. A. & G. L. DUYCKINCK, 
Gil Blas with the Parasite, why, it may be | 157 Broadway, New York. 
asked, repeat it? For the reason given in the | 
preface,—because there are passages in books 
which readers love to see repeated, for the 
very sake of their intimacy with them. It is 
with fine passages in books as with songs. 
Some we like, because they are good and/| tural History of Enthusiasm,” &c. The same 
new ; and some because they are very good | house have in press, also from an advanced copy, 
indeed, and old acquaintances. Besides, there |The Puritans in England, and the Pilgrim Fa- 
are hundreds of readers who only just recol- thers, by Prof. Stowell. 1 vol. vo. 
lect them well enough to desire to know! D. Arrreron & Co. will immediately publish— 
them better.— Ibid. | The Child’s First History of Rome, by Miss Sew- 
, ell, author of “Amy Herbert,” ete. Lady Alice, or 
. ’ ow: | the New Una; a Novel. ‘The Story of a Genius; 
Publishers’ Circular. | or, Cola Monti. A Layman’s wate to a Lord 


NEW VOLUME OF THE LITERARY | Bishop on Sacerdotal Powers; or, the Necessity 
WORLD of Confession, Penance, and Absolution: re- 

. | printed from the second (London, 1713) edition, 

On the Seventh of July will be commenced the|by Non Nemo. Practical, Short, and Direct 


5th volume of the Literary World. Two volumes ew of ME eS the Logarithm 4 a on 
of the Literary World are now published per | rie Lo ae mag by Olives Bynes. Chase Book 
annum, of between five hundred and six hundred | of Zoology, by Prof. J. B. Jaeger. Ollendorf’s 
pages each. | Elementary French Grammar, edited by Professor 

In the new volume the various departments | Sr of al er yom Velazquez's Easy 
characteristic of the Journal, and the sources of we re oe OG ears oa becusht 10 
: . re ‘ e Library o ONNELL has been broug 
- —_— wile epeend — will be regularly auction at Dublin. The books were with few ¢x- 
maintained. Particular attention will be given as | ceptions of no rare value. There were a few rare 
heretofore to the early presentation of New Books | volumes of Divinity, some scarce tracts and peliti- 
of interest, in the publication of Extracts and|¢4l pamphlets. The prices were low. A very 
Passages in Advance ; to the elaborate Review of 


splendid copy of the “ Mores Catholici,” in ten 
: ‘ oe volumes, was purchased by Mr. Dolman, the pub- 

Works important from their facts or opinions ; 

to an extensive Record of all New Publica- 


lisher, for £4. Dens’ Theologia, seven volumes, 
tions; to the Reports of Societies; Literary 


went for twelve shillings. The well-known and 
Correspondence and Intelligence. To these 





It is thus a desirable medium for the cireu- 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Rosert Carrer & Broruers have just issued, 
from advanced sheets, Loyola and Jesuitism in its 
Rudiments, by Isaac Taylor, author of the “ Na- 











splendid work, “ Loyola’s Spiritual Exercises” 
(Latin), a presentation copy to the Liberator, was 
bought by Mr. Dolman for 5s. A fine edition of 
the Douay Bible, five volumes, was purchased by 
Mr. Joseph Mahon, of Phibsborough, for £2 6s. 


will be added Series of Original Papers ; Essays 
on the Arts, Sketches of Society, of Tra- | 
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The work of the French Minister, M. Poussin, 
on the United States, noticed in our last number, 
is for sale by Bartlett & Welford, 7 Astor House. 

Tue Vatican Lisrary.—The Vatican Library, 
instead of being despoiled of its MSS. (which 
under the former régime would have been no per- 
ceptible calamity, as access to them was next to 
impossible), is now really accessible to the serious 
student, and no ridiculous obstructions are now 
made to the prosecution of learned inquiries. 
Formerly, the only part of the collection which 
the reverend librarians allowed to be seen were 
the love letters of Anna ow» and Henry’s fa- 
mous book on the “ Seven Sacraments,” a presen- 
tation copy to Leo X. There is some chance of | 
the Vatican MSS. being now really made to serve | 
the cause of religion and science, instead of moul- 
dering to decay as hitherto.—Roman Corres- 
pondent of the Daily News. 


Horace Twiss, author of the Life of Lord 
Eldon, died suddenly on the 4th inst., under most 
painful cireumstances. ‘The Loadon Sun says :— | 

“ Mr. Twiss, as a member and proprietor of | 
the Rock Life Assurance Company, in which he | 
took great interest, was at the annual meeting 
held at Radley’s Hotel, Bridge street, Blackfriars, 
in the act of addressing the chairman upon the | 





Service Journal—and well known amongst scien- | 
business of the Geographical and Geological | 
Societies, and in that of the British Association. | 
We have to announce also the death of Dr. | 
Stephen Endlicher, Professor of Botany at Vienna. | 
He was well known in Europe, both as a botanist | 
and as an accomplished philologist,—and held the | 
situation of Librarian to the Imperial Library at 
Vienna. One of his earliest contributions to bota- | 
nical science was his “ Flora Posoniensis,” which | 
was published in 1831. The plants were arranged | 
in this “ Flora” according to a natural system ; | 
and throughout the whole of his botanical career | 
Professor Endlicher has paid great attention to the 
systematic arrangement of the vegetable kingdom. | 
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In 1836, he published his great work entitled _ANUFACTURED AND SOLD TO THE TRADE BY 


“ Genera Plantarum, secundum ordines naturales 
disposita.” At the time when it was published, it | 
was undoubtedly the most important work on sys- | 
tematic botany since the “ Genera Plantarum” of | 
Jussieu, In this work, he proposed an arrange- | 
men t of the vegetable kingdom which has had a | 
considerable influence on more recent systems. 


He also published several works containing de- | 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., 


Corner of Fourth and Race sis., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





THE PATENT AND SELF-SUPPLYING 


Ink Stand, 


scriptions and drawings of new plants. ‘Those | Manufactured of the most Substantial Material, simple in 


brought from Peru and Mexico by Poeppig were | 


described by Endlicher. 


its construction, and not liable to get out of order. 


In 1837, he commenced | It keeps the ink free from dust and evaporation, conse- 


general management of the society, and although | the publication of a work containing descriptions quently uniform in color and consistency. 


he did not appear to be in the least excited, he was | 
seen to falter and gradually sink, and ultimately | 
to fall down in his chair. Several of his friends 


present removed him from the room, but in the | 


and drawings of new species of plants, under the | 
title Araxra Boraveca. The drawings for this 
work were from the pencil of the celebrated Fer- 


i " t dinand Bauer, who died in Vienna in 1826,—and | ; 
course of their so doing he expired without a | who, like his brother Francis in England, left be- | Warranted Equal, if not Superior to any other Gold Pen 


struggle. Mr. Farr and other medical gentlemen | hind him a great number of drawings of plants | 


M. S. Fife’s Patent Diamond- Pointed 


Gold Pen, 


in the Market, at nearly Half the Price. 
{t being entirely different in form from any nowin use, 


were sent for, but, on their arrival, it was found | such as had never been equalled during their lives, | jt is peculiarly adapted to use in Public Offices, Counting - 
and have scareely been surpassed since. Endlicher | Houses, and Schools. 


that their assistance was of no avail. 
“ Tt was stated that Mr. Twiss had, for a long | 


published a Flora of Norfolk Island in 1833; 


| 


A liberal discount made to the Trade, from the retail 


time, been impressed with the idea that he should, | consisting of descriptions of plants which were | Prices of the above. JelGut 


one day or other, die suddenly, as he labored un- | collected by Ferdinand Bauer in 1804 and 1805. | 


der the frightful disease of ossification of the heart, | In addition to these systematic works, in conjune- 
tion with Unger, Endlicher published a work on} 


and, strange to say, within two hours of his death, | 
repeated the same fact. 

“ Mr. Twiss was, in addition to his justly and 
well-received ‘ Life of the late Lord Eldon, the | 
author of many valuable contributions to the quar- 
terly and other magazines. His body will be re- 
moved to his own residence, it being considered | 
by the authorities that an inquest was unneces- | 
sary.” 

Thomas Starkie, an eminent English lawyer, 
died on the 15th April last. ‘This gentleman was 
called to the bar in 1810, and his industry and 
learning led him into an extensive and lucrative 
practice. Mr. Starkie was the Downing Professor 
at Cambridge, and afterwards a county judge at 
Islington. He was well known to our lawyers by 
his Reports, his Works on Slander, on Criminal 
Pleading, and on the Law of Evidence. 


Deata or Mr. Tuomas Ropp.— Literature has 
sustained a loss—greater than many would 
imagine—in the sudden death of Mr. Thomas 
Rodd, the second-hand bookseller of Great New- 
port street. Mr. T. Rodd was seized quite sud- 
denly with paralysis while transacting business 
with the officers of the Museum on the morning of 
Monday last. He was conveyed home,—and 
died on Monday night. He bore a high character 
for his honorable and straightforward dealings ; 
and his professional knowledge of books was 
very extensive,—embracing all branches, both of 
literature and of seience, and not confined to 
mere title-pages. Most of those who have had 
occasion to make any extensive research, have 
beea indebted to Mr. Rodd’s activity, and to the 
power of suggestion which his bibliographical 
knowledge gave,—and all who have incurred such 
obligation will now feel his loss. Mr. Rodd was 
long the trusted agent of the Trustees of the Bri- 
tish Museum and of the Bodleian at Oxford :— 
and he was the means on many occasions of ob- 
taining great rarities for both collections at prices 
below what private collectors would have given 
for the same volumes.—London Atheneum. 

The daily papers report the death of Major 
Shadwell Clerke—long the editor of the United 





WASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS 
INAUGURAL ADDRESS, 


structural and physiological botany. This work is| April, 1789, in the Old City Hall, New York. 
interesting as containing a statement of its author's | Engraved on Steel by H. 8. Sapp, from an Original Picture 
views of structure upon which his systematic ar-} by T. H. Marreson, painted expressly tor the Publisher. 


rangements are founded ; but it was not in this | 


department that Endlicher obtained his reputation 
as a botanist. It was reported that the death of 
Endlicher was caused by his own hand ; but this 
appears to be untrue.—London Atheneum. 


APRIL TO 14TH MAY. 

Adalbert (Prince, of Prussia).—Travels in South of 
Europe and in Brazil. Trans. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 732, cl. 24s. 
Akerman (J. Y.)—Tradesmen’s Tokens current in Lon- 
don, between 1648-1672. 8vo. pp. 274. pl.cl. 25s. Barrett 
(A.j)—Christ in the Storm. Fep. 8vo. pp. 278, cl. 4s. Bor- 
field (B.)—Notes on the Cathedral Libraries of England. 
8vo. pp. 542, cl. 25s. Bunyan (John).—Pilgrim’s Progress, 
lust. by Wm. Harvey. Pt.1, 8vo.1s Craig (J.)—New 
Dictionary of the English Language. Vol. 2, roy. 8vo0. pp. 
1164, cl. 2is. Dixon (J.)\—Methodism in America. 12ino. 
pp. 510, cl. 6s. Dollman (FP. 'T.)—Ancient Pulpits in Eng- 
land. 4to. pp. 32, 30 pl. cl. £228. Dry Leaves from 
Young Egypt. 8vo. pp. 254. cl. 7s. 6d. ‘ergusson (J.)— 
Essay on a Pi New System of Fortification. 8vo. 
pp. 178, cloth, 12s. 6d. Halliwell (J, O.)--Popular Rhymes 
and Nursery Tales. 12mo. pp. 288, cloth, 4s. 6d 
Harper (N. ‘I'.)—Steps to the Cross, 9 Sermons. 12m’ 
pp. 158, cl. 3s. 6d. Holbein (H )—Dance of Death. &@vo. 
cl. pp. 150 54 pl. cl 9s. Horner (F.)\—Memoirs. 12mo. pp. 
390, cl. 2s. 6d. Knox (A.)—Inquiry into Actual State 
of our Knowledge of Cholera. 8vo. pp. 268, cl. 5s. 6d. 
Layard (A. H.)—Monuments of Nineveh. Fol. pp. 22. 
100 pi. £10. Lottery of Life, by Mrs. Trollope. 3 v 8vo. 
Maxims of Sir Morgan O’Dogherty, Bart., from Black- 
wood. 18mo. pp. 138, cl. 2s. Newman (F. W )—The 
Soul, 8vo. pp. 234, cl. 6s. Pike (V.)—The Mionstrel’s 
Lay,and other Poems. I8mo. pp. 1/2, cl. 2s 6d. Pro- 
testant Leader, by Eugene Sue. 3 v. 8vo. pp. 926, bds. 31s. 
td. Reprints of Rare Tracts and MSS. illus. of History of 
the Northern Counties. 7 vols. 8vo. £7, 7s (Newcastle) 
Sermon, by J. Scott. Seven Tales from Seven Authors. 
12mo. pp. 548, 7s. Slave Trade.—Plan for lmmediate Ex- 
tinction of. 8vo. pp. 36, swd. 1s. Stolherg (Count).—Lit- 
tle Book of the Love of God—trans. 24mo. pp. 230, cl. 2s. 
Vaughan (R.)—The Age and Christianity. 8vo. pp. 336, 
cl. 6s. Wellesley (W.)—De \a France contemporaine, 
reponse & M. Guizot. 8vo. pp. 266, cl. 6s. West (R. A.) 
—sketches of Wesleyan Preachers. 12mo. pp. 392, cloth, 
3s. Wilson (J.)—Evangelization of India. 12mo. (Ediub.) 
pp. 502, cl. 6s. 

— * 


Law Reporrs.—Chancery (M'Nanoghten and Gordon). 
Vol. 1, Pt. 1, 5s. Exchequer (Welsby, Hurleston, and 
Gordon). Vol. 2, pt. 2, Lis. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED IN ENGLAND, FROM 28TH | 


Size of the Plate 22 by 28 inches, printed on 
Fine Paper, 25 by 33 inches. 
A Descriptive Key will accompany each 
Impression. 

Subscriptions respectfully solicited. Copies will be fur- 
nished in the order they are subscribed for, as fast as they 
can be printed, great care and time being requisite to pro- 
duce fine impressions. 

Proofs, $3 each.—The first 100 Proofs, printed on India 
Paper, $5 each. 
Just Published by JOHN NEALE, 
my5 tf 56 Carmine street, New York. 





RAYSON respectfully informs his friends and the 
e public, that he is now prepared to execute the 
various forms of Bookbinding, especially books for Private 
Libraries and Public Institutions, including Maps, Books 
of Engravings, Periodicals, Newspapers, to which he has 
given especial attention for many years. The greatest care 
is taken of the binding, inlaying of plates, the collation 
of letter press. Old Books repaired, and MSS. bound with 
skill and accuracy. 


Mr. Rayson appeals to his employment with various 
gentlemen of the city, and is at liberty to refer among 
others to the following, Philip J. Forbes, Esq, of the 
Society Library, Wm. Richardson, of the Mercantile 
Library, Dr. John Vandervoort, Huspital Library, James 
W. Beekman, Esq., Prof. John B. Beck, Wm. H. Harison, 
Esq., Dr. John Watson, Broadway. 

N. B. The possessors of Andubon’s work on the Natural 
History of Animals, just completed, may have their 
volumes economically and substantially bound by intrust- 
ing them to the subscriber. 


Orders received by Mr. Rayson, if left directed to him 
at the Office of the Literary World, 157 Broadway, or at 
his place of business. 38 Oak st., corner of James. £17 3m. 


Le Petit Robinson de Paris. 


HE Subscriber respectfully invites the attention of the 
Trade tothe above charming French Javenile, which 
is particularly adapted for a School Book. It is highly 
recommended by the best French Teachers and is ex- 
tremely popular in France, having through a great 
many editions in a very short 5 
He would also invite their attention to Oram’s Examples 
in Arithmetic, in four paris, which is rapidly gaining 
favor aud is very highly recommended by all Teachers 
who have ased it; itis particularly valuable in Boarding 





Schools. ENRY LONGSTRETH, 
School Book Depository, 347 Market street, 
my!2 tf PHILADELPHIA 
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COOLEY & KEESE, 
BOOK 


Auctioneers and Commission Merchants, 
No. 191 Broadway, cor. of Dey street, 
NEW YORK. 





Particular attention paid to the Sale of Public and 
Private Libraries, and everything connected 
with Literature and the Fine Arts. 


9 Liberal Cash Advances made on Consignments, 
when required. jel6ur 


GRIGG, ELLIOT & C0.’S— 
Announcement of New Books. 


Wood & Bache’s Dispensatory, 


Eighth Edition, will be ready on the Ist of July nexc. 


The Poet's Offering, 
For 1850. 


A new and Splendid Annual, edited by 
MRS. SARAH J. HALE.—Will be ready in July. 


They have lately Published 
A NEW EDITION OF DR. WOOD'S PRACTIUE. 2 


vols 

MORTON'S HUMAN ANATOMY. Illustrated, 1 vol. 
Royal 8vo. 

WILD WESTERN SCENES. By Luke Shortfield. 1 
volume 12mo. with plates. 

THE WESTERN MERCHANT, By Do. 1 vol. 12mo. 

THE CHILD'S FIRST BOOK IN GEOGRAPHY. 

R. M. SMITI’S NEW COMMON SCHOOL GEO- 
graphy. Quarto. 

THE AMERICAN MANUAL, By J. Barvett Burleigh, 
Esq. | volume 12mo. 

THE MEXICAN WAR AND ITS HERVES. Illus- 
trated. GRIGG, ELLIOT & CO., 
je9 4t 14 N. Fourth street, PattapeLputa. 








A. M. MERWIN, AUCTIONEER. 


BY BANGS, PLATT & CO., 
Store, 204 Broadway. 
> Particular attention given to the Sale of 
Private Libraries, for which their location, rooms, 
and arrangements, afford the most ample facilities 
on the most moderate terms. 
Cash advances when desired. 


On Wednesday Evening, June 27th, 


LARGE SALE OF 


Magnificent London Books. 


Just received from Europe, an extensive and superb col- 


lection of 
English Books, 


Containing many rich and costly works not before 
offered. The Collection embraces splendid folio iliumi 
nated and embellished volumes in fine bindings ; beauti- 
fully illustrated works on Natural: History, in folio, 
exquisitely colored ; Elegant volumes of various European 
Scenery ; [mportant works on Gothic and Rural Archi- 
tecture and Antiquities, superbly illustrated and bound. 
Books of Costume, Heraldry, Sports, and Picture Galleries ; 
choice copies of the works of the best old and modern 
Authors of standard English Literature; Works on 
Sciences, Voyages and Travels, Games, and Miscellanies 
—all new and in fiae order. 

ALSO 


AT PRIVATE SALE. 


Bohn’s Libraries. 
NEW VOLUMES just received, viz. : 


The Second volume of Brand’s Popular Antiquities of 
England; the fourth volume of Miller's Philosophy of 
History ; the second volume of Goethe’s Works, em- 
bracing the remainder of the Autobiography, and his 
Travels in Switzerland and Italy; Schiller’s Robbers 
and remaining Dramas; Staunton’s Chess Player's 
Companion (a sequel to his Hand Book); Livy's Ro 
man History, a new and literal ‘Transiation. 

ALSO—J UST RECEIVED 


A further supply of 
HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS, 


For which orders can now be executed. 


ALSO, 
WALPOLE’S ANECDOTES OF PAINTING AND 
PAINTERS. 3 
Three vols. 8vo. 
BRYAN’S DICTIONARY OF ENGRAVING. 
Imperial 8vo. 
jelouf 








BARTLETT & WELFORD’S 
List of Choice Books, 


No. 3. 
Standard and Valuable Works on 

THE FINE ARTS, PAINTING, DRAWING, PERSPECTIVE, ETC. 

For sale by them at 7 Astor House, Broadway, New York. 

A\.BERT DURER’S Passion of Our Lord. Edited by 
Henry Cole. 37 Plates, from the original blocks, en- 
graved by Albert Durer. Small 4to., morocco extra, 
London, 1844. $5 50. 

ANNALS of the Fine Arts. Edited by Elmes, Haydon, 
Hazlitt, &c. 5 vols. 8vo., complete. Plates, London, 
1820, cxlf, 35. 

BELL (Sir Charles).—The Anatomy and Philosophy of 
Expression as connected with the Fine Arts, Royal 8vo., 
Piates, London, 1847, $5 50. 

BARRY (Jas., R. A.) —The Works of. Lectures on Paint- 
ing, Critical Ovservations on Works of Art, Correspond- 
ence, Life, &c. 2 vols. 4to, Plates, London, 1809, Rus- 
sia extra, $12. 

CUNNINGHAM (Allan).—Cabinet Gallery of Pictures 
by the First Masters, ancient and modern, with Critical 
Dissertations. 2 vols. 8vo., 73 Plates, London, 1836, 
half moreeco, $10. 

DE BURTILN’S Treatise ou the Knowledge necessary to 
Amateurs in Pictures. Translated by White. 8vo., 
Plates. London, 1845, $3. 

EASTLAKE (C. L.)—Materials for a History of Oil 
Painting. 8vo., London, 1847, $4 50. 

FUSELI (H.) —The Life and Writings of, including his 
Lectures, Aphorisms on Art, &c. Edited by Knowles. 
3 vols. 8vo., London, 1831, $3 50. 

FIELD (George) —Chromatics; or, The Analogy, Har- 
mony, and Philosophy of Colors. 8ve., Plates, London, 
1845, $3 50. 

FLAXMAN’S Lectures on Sculpture. New Edition, en- 
larged by Westunacott. 8vo, 52 Plates, London, 1838, 


>. 

FIELDING (F. H )—The Theory and Practice of Paint- 
ing in Oil and Water Colors, for Landscape and Portraits, 
the preparation of Colors. Varnishes, Vehicles, &c. 
Fourth Edition, royal 8vo., Plates, London, 1846, $8 59. 

Synopsis of Practical Perspective, Linear and 

Aerial, and Remarks on Sketching from Nature. Roy. 

8vo. plates, Lond. 1843, $6. 

The Knowledge and Restoration of Old Paintings, 

and the mode of Judging between Copies and Originals, 
&c. 12mo. Lond. 1847, $1. 

HAYTER'’S Introduction to Perspective, Drawing, and 
Painting; the Mixture of Colors, Miniature, Crayon, 
and Oil Painting. 8vo colored plates, Lond. 1845, $4. 

HAY (D. R.)\—First Principles of Symmetrical Beauty. 
12mo plates, Lond. 1846, $1 62. 

The Principles of Beauty in Coloring Systematized. 

1 vol. plates, Lond. 1845, $5 50. 

Essay on Ornamental Design, in which its trae 
Principles are Developed and Elucidated. 4to. 57 plates, 
Lond. 1845, $11. 

-———— Proportion; or, the Geometric Principle of Beauty 
Analysed. 4'o. 55 plates and cuts, Lond. 1846, $6 50. 
The Natural Principles and Analogy of the Har- 

mony of Form. 4to. 18 plates, Lond. 1846, $1 50. 

HARDING (J.D.)\—The Principles and Practice of Art; 
with Illustrations Drawn and Engraved by the Author. 
Fol. Lond. 1845, $15 50. 

HOGARTH (Wm.)—The Analysis of Beauty. 4to. plates, 
Lond. 1753, $2 75. 

HOLBEIN (Hans).—Iilustrations of the Old Testament, 
Engraved on Wood. 8vo. Lond, 1830, $3 50. 

JAMESON (Mrs.)—Hand-Book for the Public Galleries of 
Artin and near London; with Crities|, Historical, and 
Biogr:phical Notices. 12mo. Lond. 1845, 81 25. 

JULIEN'S Studies of Heads, from eminent Artists and 
Nature. 4to. 24 plates, Lond. $3 75. 

-——— Drawing-Book of the Human Figure, from Nature. 
4to. 24 plates, Lond. $3 75. 

KUGLER'’S Hand-Book of the History of Painting in Italy. 
‘Translated by Eastlake. 12mo. Lond. 1842, $2 50. 

LANZIUS History of Painting in Italy. Translated by 
Roscoe. 3 vols. 12mo. Lond. 1847, $3. 

LAWRENCE (Sir Thomas) —The Life, Correspondence, 
Lectures, &c., of. By D. E. Williams. 2 vols. 8vo, 
Lond. 1531, $2 50 

LECTURES ON PAINTING. By the Royal Academi- 
cians, Barry, Opie, and Fuseli. Edited by Ralph Wor- 
num. Lond. 1848, $1 25. 

LINDSAY (Lord).—Sketches of the History of Christian 
Art. 3 vols. 8vo. Lond. 1847, $8. 

MILLER’S Treatise on Water-Color Painting, as applied 
to Landscape and the Figure. 4to. fine colored plates. 
Lond. 1842, $4 75. 

OTTLEY (WM. YOUNG. .)—The History of Engraving 
upon Copper and Wood, and Account of Engravers 
and their Works. 2 vols. 4to. plates. Lond. 1816, 
calf, S14 50. 

O'NEILL.—Dictionary of Spanish Painters, from the 14th 
to 18th Century. 2 vols. royal 8vo. Lond. 1833, $5. 

PRICE on the Picturesque, with Essxy on Origin of Taste, 
&c. By Sir T. D. Lauder. 8vo. Beautiful illustra- 
tions. Lond, 1842 $3. 

RACZINSKI (COMTE).— Histoire de} l’Art Moderne en 
Allemagne. 3 vols. 4to. numerous plates, and three 
folio Atlases of splendid Line Engravings of the finest 
works of Kanlbach, Cornelius, Overbeck, Schnorr, 
Hess, Schadow, &c. Prvof impressions on India paper, 
$60. 

















For Lists No. 1 and 2 containing Valuable Books on 
English Literary History and Biography and Translations 
of the ~ ree see Literary World for June 2d and 9th. 
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WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY. 


The most Comprehensive and only accurate 
Dictionary of the English Language. 

NTAINS upwards of ONE HUNDRED THOUSANp 

WORDS, of which the Pronunciation is clearly 
given, the quantity, as well as the accent, being marked. 
It embraces, also, numerous Technical and Scientific 
Terms, Phrases from Foreign Languages, current in Eng 
lish Literature, &e. &c. Itis FREE FROM ALL INNo.- 
VATIONS IN ORTHOGRAPIIY, and presents the 
guage as it is used by nine-tenths of the Educated Clisses 
of England and America. This Dictionary is used and 
specially recommended by the Presidents and Professors 
of nearly every College in the Northern States, and by 
other eminent scholars, among whom may be men- 
tioned— 

Jared Sparks, LL.D., Hon. John McLean, LL.D., Hon. 
Levi Woodbury, LL.D., Hon. T. Frelinghuysen, LL.D. 
Hon. David L. Swain, LL.D., Dr. Robley Dunglison, Alon. 
zo Potter, D.D, LL.D., Moses Stuart, DD. Edward 
Hitcheock, D.D., LU.D., Mark Hopkins, D.D., Henry W. 
Longfellow, A.M., Benjamin Hale, D.D., Hector Hum- 
phrey, D.D., Eliphalet Nott, D.D.. LL.D. 





Lan- 


“fT shall certainly regard it hereafter us my best 
authority.”"—James Kent. 


“It will introduce the name of its author to every 
Library in our country, and place it by the side of the 
distinguished Lexicographers who have preceded hin.” 
—Judge McLean. 

“ City of Boston, in Schoo! Commitiee, } 
March 28, 1843. j 

“ Ordered, That a copy of Worcester's large Dictionary 
be furnished to each department of the schools, to be kept 
as a book of reference. 

“ Attest, 8. F. McCLEARY, Sec’y.” 
Published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO, 


my 12 5t And for sale by all Booksellers. 


~ New Book by Dr. Vine 


This Day Published. 

GOSPEL STUDIES. By Alexander Vinet, D D., Author 
of © Vital Christianity,” with an Introduction by Robt. 
Baird, D.D. 

IS CHRISTIANITY FROM GOD—A MANUAL OF 
Bible Evidence for the People. By John Cumming, 
D D., with an [ntroduction by Hon. Theodore Freling 
huysen. 

PETERS ON BAPTISM. 

RELIGIOUS LIFE OF FRANCIS MARKOE. 

THE PEARL OF DAYS. 

REVIEW OF THE MEXICAN WAR. By Hon. Wo. 


Jay. 
M. W. DODD, Brick Church Chapel 





jel6tf 





~ EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS. 


W. A. GREENE, 
No. 304 Broadway, corner Duane street. 


COMPLETE and attractive assortment of Engravings, 
English, French, and Gerinan, line, mezzottnt, and 
stipple, and lithographs, of every variety of sui ject, com 
prising the works of the old and modern masters, in store 
or imported to order. : a 
Paintings, Water Color and Pencil Drawings. Artists 
Stationery, Books of Design, Galleries and Works in ai 
departments of the Fine and useful Arts. 
onsignments or Commissions relating to the Fine Arts 
promptly attended to. 478 
Desired articles from W. A. Colman’s stock furnished at 
the market prices, in accordance with an arrange ist 
completed with him. 


Hardtmuth’s 


ent ji 
(i7u 

Vienna Drawing: 
Pencils, 


For Artists, Engineers, and Architects. 





UST received, a consignment of the above — 
Drawing: Pencils, of the various grades, lettered Alpa 

betically. A toF. blishel 

The Fabrique of the Hardimuths has been ests nen 
ever since 1793, and is the oldest in Europe ; their por 
(from prepared lead) have never been excelled, if ¢q “A 
Jed, and can also be depended upon as always a the 
sume. The increased demand for them has es 
use of steam power in their manufacture, so thet they 
now he afforded as low as a of ee 

antity are solicited. 
Orders for them in any qu ie P. RIDNER, 





jel6 tf 497 Broadway, Art-Union Buildings. 
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GEORGE P. PUTNAM’S 


RECENT IMPORTATIONS. 








THE PHYSICAL ATLAS. ,Southey’s Common-Piace Book. Edited by his Son-in-law, J. W. 
A Series of Maps and roma no oe a sine yom greveggh tow Naren of Natural Warter. Square 8vo. cloth, $i—published at £1. 
Phenomena. By Alexander K. Johnston. used on the Physikalischen Atlas of | Catlin’s N nof Ki ee ge ge . . : 
Professor Berghaus, with the co operation in their several departments of Professors c _— Ms sytee of Eight Y a. Pray els and Residence in Europe with 
J. D. Forbes, E. Forbes, and J J P. Nickol, Dr. Ami Boue, G. R. Waterhouse, J. 8. | ‘ine a “— “ a ie y a Collection. Second Edition, with aumerons ilustra- 
Rus sell, and Dr.G. Kombst. Folio, half morocco, $50. is. 3 vols. 8vo cloth, $4. 


Vaughan (Robert).—Age and Christianity. Post 8vo. cloth, $1 75. 


THE NATIONAL ATLAS Letters of Eminent Persons addressed to David Hume, from the 
OfHistorieal Commercial, and Political Geography, constructed from the most recent and | Papers bequeathed by his Nephew to the Royal Society of Edinburgh. 8vo. cloth, $3. 


Authentic Sources. By A. K.Johnston. Accompanied by Maps and Elustrations Hard wicke (Lord Chancellor).—Life of. With Selections from his 
of the Physical Geography of the Globe, by Dr. H. Berghaus, and an Ethnogre phic | Correspondence, Diaries, Speeches, and Judgments. By Geo, Harris. Portrait. 3 
Map of Europe, by Dr. G. Kombst. With copious Index. Folio, half rassia, $45. | vols. vo. cloth, $6 
| 
| 


Bloxam’s Principles of Gothic Ecclesiastical Architecture, with an 
BRITTON’S ARCHITECTURAL AND CATHEDRAL 


Explanation of Technical Terms, and a Centenary of Ancient Terms. Ninth Edi- 
lion. Linstrated with 260 Woodcuts. 12mo. cloth, $1 75. 

r aa ta bh | - ‘ “ ’ ‘ ‘ . 
AN TIQUI TIES. | Quekett’s Practical Treatise on the Microscope ; including the differ- 
The Architectural Antiquities of Great Britain, represented and illustrated in a Series | ent Methods of preparing and examining Animal, Vegetable, and Mineral Structures. 

of Views, wet pany Plans, Sections, and Details, of Ancient English Edifices ; Illustrated with 9 Plates and 241 Wood Engravings. 8vo, cloth, $6. 

with Historical an scriptive Accounts. 5 vols. i Ri an’ ! iscrimi Stvlas of / ; > 
Historical and Descriptive Accounts, with 311 [ilustrations, of the following English Ca- —— . (.) ee = _Discrteaieniteo the Sty les vad A rchitecture 

thedrals, viz. Canterbury, York, Salisbury, Norwich, Oxtord, Winchester, Lichfi-ld, Pe per iT “~~ “s my st af ‘ — Sth edition, with very consider- 

Hereford, Wells, Exeter, Worcester, Peterborough, Gloucester, and Bristo!.| ,, 27° ®4@tuons, ae ee $6. . . ; 

< ccie. Oa Twining on the Philosophy of Painting; a Theoretical and Practical 

*,* The Set 10 vols. 4to. half morocco, gilt edges, $80. Treatise : comprising Aisthetics in Reference to Art, the Application of Rules to 


: Painting, and General Considerations on Perspective. Imp. 8vo. cloth, $6 50. 
SIR THOMAS LAWRENCE’S WORKS. | 


Holbein’s Dance of Death; with an Historical and Literary Introduc- 








Engravings from the choicest Works of Sir Thomas Lawrence, F.R.A. Comprising 50 , _ a with woe Sanaa of the original Designs. 12mo. er $2 ve 
Pintes, engraved in the finest style by the best Artists. With descriptions. Folio,! 4aylor ( saac).— Loy ola and Jesuitism in its Rudiments. 12mo. 
half morocco, $25. | cloth, $3 25 





|Memoir of Thomas Burchell, Twenty-two Years a Missionary in 


N E W E N G L I Sy H B O O K S |  Jamniea. By his brother, William T. Burchell. Portrait, 12mo. cloth, $1 31 
’ 


‘ _ Percival (W.) on Lameness in the Horse. With colored Lithographic 
Below the London Prices. uy ere 


Plates, illustrative of different species of Lameness. &vo. boards, $6 25. 
Outlines of Astronomy. By Sir J. F. W. Herschell. Engravings. tiquities, Geography, Nataral History, Sacred Annals and Biography, Theology and 





| Eadie (John).—Biblical Cyclopadia; or, Dictionary of Kastern An- 
8vo. cloth, $4—published at 183. Biblical Literatare, Hlustrative of the Old and New Testaments. With Maps and 

. ° eee . >; iz ; . y < / , . 295 
Macaulay ‘3 History of England. Fourth Edition, revised by the Au- Pictorial iuestrations, drawn from the most Authentic Sources. &vo. cloth, $3 25. 


| 
Vow y . sler J . . ic Hi . 
thor, with marginal Notes and Dates. Vols. | and 2, $2 75—published at 16s. a vo- Lower (Mark A.)—Essay on Family Nomenclature Me Historical, Ety- 
lume. | mological, and Humorous; with several {llustrative Appendices. 3d edition, en- 


| 
—Fj H ° larged, 2 vols. 12mo. $3 25. 

Cue A ene pee meres... By kee eee 2 | Merryweather (F. S.)—Bibliomania in the Middle Ages ; or Sketches 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities. Illustrated by | prin recat aah and Illuminators, from the Anglo-Saxon 

aebtldhed yy la Wood. Secon Edition, enlarged. Royal 8vo. cloth, $5— | Fant (Leigh).—The Town; its Memorable Character and Events 

published at £2 2s. a ee 9 - 4 
Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and Mythology. | ,, . With * Hinstrations, 2 vols, 12mo. cloth, $6 50. A : 

3 vols royal 866. Ma tow oeet at £5 15s. 6d. phy y sy Prichard (A.)—Microscopic Illustrations of Living Objects; with 
Rich’s Illustrated Companion to the Latin Dictionary and Greek | pegrenticee eae pe Seg Linen Microscopes, aud Instructions 


Lexicon. Post 8vo. cloth, $5—published at £1 Is. ‘Shaw (S Chemis f th veral Nat ] d Artificial H 
Esop’s Fables: A new version chiefly from Original sources. With °"*¥ -)—Chemistry of the several Natural and Artificial Hetero 

N ° . * 8 a M: 5 relain, Glas: > ‘ a} 

Ileutrifions. Rea. cicthk. published at £1. geneous Compounds used in Manufacturing Porcelain, Glass, and Pottery. Portrait, 


The J . T: ? ‘ r | royal 8vo. huif calf, $8 50. ‘ 
papacy shies gS oe Notes by G. W. Lane. Illustrated. 3 G. P. PUTNAM, Importer. 


~ CHOLERA!! sar ahha 


A Very Valuable Work just issued: 


TREATISE ON EPIDEMIC CHOLERA; 


Being Lectures delivered under the authority of the Faculty of Medicine of Paris. 
BY 


AMBROISE TARDIEU, M.D,, 


PHYSICIAN OF THE CENTRAL BUREAU OF THE HOSPITALS OF PARIS. 
Translated from the French, 


By SAMUEL LEE BIGELOW, M.D. 


WITH AN APPENDIX, 
BY A FELLOW OF THE MASSACHUSETTS MEDICAL SOCIETY. 
Price One Dollar. 


TICKNOR & COMPANY, Publishers, 


Je 2 BOSTON. 
cee ee 


a 
R. CARY LONG—ARCHITECT, late of Baltimore, 


“a 
has established himself for the practice of his Pro- | Facin g the Enemy. To Editors and Publishers. 





























“— in New York, No. i( Wall street. | HE Subscribers are Agents for all Popular Weekly, 
; rofessional matters iatrusted to his eare will be | ENGRAVED BY T. DONEY, FROM A PAINTING BY Monthly, and Quarterly Publications of the day, and 
Peoetaly attended to. Fr. W. EDMONDS. will wet as Agents for others, if addressed at Perers- 
Vill oan ~é aig eltow. Private Residences, oy ery } Ot panes - sunen, N. ¥. 8 ‘ ae 
» Voltages, and Ornamental Buildings of every kind. | HIS beautiful Engraving having been withdrawnfrom| We take half pay in Books, Magazines, &c. 
evalehral Monuments, Interior Decorations, and Furni- | sale om after ie publication, is now republished by Wa. R. SCRIVEN & CO., 
improvemson — at the: Art, — embracing the latest) tie subscriber, and the price reduced to One Dollar for| je tf Petersburgh, N.Y. 
eats of arrangement and construction, prepared | prints and Two Dollars for proofs on India paper. > ; THE) 
Spcanemnission by mail, with working detailed Drawings, | Pithe Trade will be paapeied at the usual discount. ROBE RT ( J R A IGH E AD, 
the work aum ond explicit directions for the execution of | JOHN P. RIDNER 1 Sah R 
caatane = a ee | ae 497 Broadway, Art-Union Building P R INTE 
way, ‘ 4 . 
wre ae —_ 112 FULTON STREET, N.Y. 
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PROSPECTUS OF [o. 
THE AMERICAN ART-UNION, 


1849. 
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Officers for 1849. 


PROSPER M. WETMORE, Presipenr. | ANDREW WARNER, CorresponpinGc SecreETAry. 
GEORGE W. AUSTEN, Treasurer. NATHANIEL JARVIS, Jr., Recorpine Secretary 


Committee of Management. 























GEORGE W. AUSTEN, PROSPER M. WETMORE, ABRAHAM M., COZZENS, ANDREW WARNER, 
JAMES H. VAN ALEN, CHARLES H,. RUSSELL, MARSHALL O. ROBERTS, BENJAMIN H. JARVIS, 
HENRY J. RAYMOND, NATHANIEL JARVIS, Jr. FREDERICK A. COE, JOHN H. AUSTEN, 
ERASTUS C. BENEDICT, JOHN P. RIDNER, LEFFERTS G. COLES, JAMES W. BEEKMAN, 
WILLIAM B. DEEN, | WILLIAM J. HOPPIN, ROBERT KELLY, PHILIP HONE, 


EVERT A. DUYCKINCK. 


Executive Committee. 


ABRAHAM M. COZZENS, Cuarrman. 
ANDREW WARNER, FREDERICK A. COE, 
WILLIAM J. HOPPIN, BENJAMIN H. JARVIS, 
PRESIDENT AND TREASURER, Ex-Orricio. 
SupERINTENDENT—J. WILLIAM MOORE. 


PLAN. 


Every subscriber of FIVE DOLLARS is a member of the Art-Union for the year, and is entitled to all its privileges. 
The money thus obtained (after paying necessary expenses), is applied, 

Finst.— Te the production of a large and costly ORIGINAL ENGRAVING from an American painting, of which the plate and copyright belong to the Institution, and are used 
solely for its benefit. Of this Engraving every member receives a copy for every five dollars paid by him. Members entitled to duplicates are at liberty to select from the 
engravings of previous years. Whenever the funds justify it, AN EXTRA ENGRAVING OR WORK OF ART is also furnished to every member. Every meniber also 
receives a full Annual Report of the proceedings, &c., of the Institution. 

Sxconp.— To the purchase of PAINTINGS and SCULPTURE, STATUETTES in Bronze, and MEDALS, by native or resident artists. These paintings and sculptures are pub- 
licly exhibited at the Gallery of the Art Union till the annual meeting in December, when they are PUBLICLY DISTRIBUTED BY LOT among the members, each mew- 
ber having one share for every five dollars paid by him. Each member is thus certain of receiving in return the vajue of the five dollars paid, and muy ulso receive a 
painting or other Work of Art of great value. 

Tuirp.—The Institution keeps an office and FREE PICTURE GALLERY, always open, well attended, and hung with fine paintings, at 497 Broadway, where the members in 
New York receive their engravings, paintings, &c., and where the business of the Institution is transacted. 

Fourta.—The Butverin of the Art-Union, which has now been enlarged to include in addition to the usual Catalogue of Pictures and List of Subscribers, particular 
descriptions of Works purchased for Distribution ; news of interest in relation to the Fine Arts, extracts from the Correspondence of the Institution, Woodcut I lustrations 
of Paintings belonging to the Gallery, ard generally such matters of interest connected with the Art-Union as may be desirable to Subscribers, will be furnished gratui 
tously to Honorary Secretaries, and to those Members who, after paying their subscriptions, shall signify their desire to have it forwarded to them vy Mail. To all others 
the price will be six cents per number. 


Distribution of the Engravings, and the Annual Report of the Year 1848. 


The Engraving of “ Queen Mary Signing the Death Warrant of Lady Jane Grey.” upon steel, and measuring 23 inches by 15} inches, was finished early in the year, and 
has yang in the hands of the printer ever since its completion. Prints are being taken from it at the rate of fifty per day, and the distribution of them will commence about the 
first day of May next. 

An effort will be made to deliver them as nearly as possibile in the orderof the receipt of subscriptions, Those Honorary Secretaries, therefore, whv transmitted the 
earliest remittances may expect to be first supplied. The Outline Illustrations of Rip Van Winkle will be ready for delivery at the same time with the “ Queen Mary.” 

The “Transactions” will be published and distributed at the same time with the engravings. 


The Engraving for the Year 1849, 


The plate of “ Youth,’ being the second picture of Mr. Cole's celebrated series of the “ Voyage of Life,” is in progress under the skilful burin of Mr. James Switiz, who will 
undoubtedly make it the best large landscape engraving ever executed in this country. Asmall etching of this picture will accompany the volume of “‘T'ransactions,” about to 


me eee The Medal for the Year 1849, - 


The subject of this medal is the head of Colonel Trumbull, in continuation of the series of distinguished American Artists, commenced by the representations of 


Allston and Stuart. 
Bronze Statuettes, 


A Committee was appointed some time since by the General Board, to inquire into the expediency of procuring statuettes in bronze for distribution at the next annual 
meeting. The London Art-Union for several years has expended most judiciously a portion of its funds in encouraging this branch of Art. ‘There has always been a difficulty 
in this country in obtaining proper workmen, which is the principal reason why reduced copies in bronze have not already been made of several exquisite statues, modelled by 
our own artists, and which seemed peculiarly adapted to this mode of treatment. This obstacle has now been removed, and there are here at present several! persons | tely 
arrived from Europe, who are fully competent to undertake this kind of work. Indeed, the small bust of an Indian, beautifully modelled by Brown, has been reproduced in 
bronze by one of these artists in a very satisfactory manner. A resolution has accordingly been passed, in accordance with the recommendation of the Special Committee of 
inquiry, that Mr. Brown be commissioned to model a statuette in bronze, twenty inches in height, illustrative of Indian form and character, and that twenty copies in bronze be 
cast for distribution among the members of the year 1849. 


Etchings in Outline for the year 1849, 


A set of Outlines, similar to the illustrations of Rip Van Winkle, will undoubtedly be published for the members of the present year. The Special Committee upon Ensrav- 


-- — the subject under consideration, but have as yet made no Report upon it to the General Board. Due notice shall be given as soon as that body pass a decisive resolution 
n relation to it. 


The List of Paintings already purchased for Distribution 


INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING. 
To which Additions are now being made every week. 


“ The Venetian Bride,” by LOUIS LANG : “ Swiss Scenery,” by D. HUNTINGTON; “ Jephthah's Daughter,” by W. C. SANDERS; “Coast Scene, near Newport 
R. J.” by D. HUNTINGTON , “ Leisure Hours,” by ALLEN SMITH, Jr. ; “ ‘The Shepherd Boy,” by FD. RAAB; “ A Peep at the Catskill Mountain House ;” “ Su-quenonea 
Scenery from Recollection,” by T. DOUGHTY ; “ Cattle,” by T. H. HINCKLEY ; “ View in Berkshire Co., Mass. Clearing off after a September Storin,” by GEO. INNESS ; 
** View on the French Broad River," by T. A. RICHARDS; “ View in Pittsford, Vt..." by F. E. CHURCH ; “ View of Great Barrington, Berkshire Co., Mass.—Mount Ww ohne 
in the Distance—by Evening Sunlight,” by A. H. WENZLER ; “ Looking Seaward,” by H.G. HALL; “ Othello relating the Story of his Life ;” ‘* Expectation,” by G. A. BAK ted 
“Gil Blas and the Archbishop,” by F. W. EDMONDS ; “Scene on the Juniata,” by T. W. WHITRIDGE; “Group of Peasant Children,” by R. ZAHNER ; * The Intercept 
Letter,” by J. B, FLAGG; “ Fruit Piece,” by S. ROESEN ; “ Diamond Cove at Sunset, Portland, Me..” by CHAS. E. BECKETT ; “ The Sailor Boy ;” * Petrarch’s Laur, | . 
8.8. OSGOOD ; * Dock Shooters,” by W. RANNEY; “ Landscape Composition,” by 'T. BURFORD; “ Winter on the Passaic ;” “ Early Autumn—Study from ogg 7 
D. W.C BOUTELLE; “ Middlefield Falls, Ct. ;" “ Recollections of Kauterskill Clove,” by R. W. HUBBARD; “ Jack the Giant Killer,” by ALEX. RUTHERFORD | " " 
near Rockland Landing,” by JAMES H. CAFFERTY ; “ Now or Never,” by T. H. MATTESON; “ Above the Clouds at Sunrise,” by F. E. CHURCH; * The Apple of rare 
H. P. GRAY ;" * The Wages of War,” by H. P. GRAY ; “ Ainerican Winter Scene.’ by REGIS GIGNOUX ; ** The Catskill Mountains, from below H ” by R.G. Lb " 
NORI; “Landscape. Pic-Nic Party ;” “ Roman Ruins, with figures,” by B. M. MCCONKEY; * Roman Girl Bathing,” by L. TERRY ; “ Luther's Vow ;” “ The Last eT: 
of Luther ;” “ Bunyan's Vision of the Cross,” by EDWIN WHITE; * Schroon Lake ;” “ Solitude,” by 8. R. GIFFORD ; “ Landseape, with Cattle,” by T. H. HINCKL the 
“Coast Scenery—Fishing Boats, etc..”” by JAS. HAMILTON ; “ The Woods of Graeffenberg,” by J F. RUNGE; “ Distant View of Albany,” by WM. HART; “Scene ote 
Helderburg Mountain,” oe WILLIAM UART; “ Barnt Oat,” * CHAS. F. BLAUVELT ; * View on the Valley of the Little Beaver,” by JNO. L. MARTIN ; * Italian Flo e 
Girl,” by HERMINE BORCHARD; “ Flower Piece,” by S. ROESEN; “ View in Holland,” by J. M. CULVERHOUSE; “German Children,” by ZAHNER ; * ARLES 
Monmouth County, N. J.,” by T. W. WHITLEY ; “ Marine View,” by THO. BIRCH ; * Sioux in Council,” by SETH EASTMAN ; “ View of Lake Henderson,” by CHA LK 
BAKER; “ Distant view of Mansfield Mountain,” by JNO. F. KENSETT; “ The White Mountains, N. H.,” by WM. G. BOARDMAN ; “Italian Peasant Child,’ iy ting 
CISHER; “ Portrait of the Absent Lover,” by R. KOHLER; “ My Cot on the Creek ;” “ Woodland Home,” by JOHN J. PORTER; “The Abandoned Ship; a7] 
down Channe),” by G. R. BONFIELD ; “ Indian Chief,” by 8. EASTMAN. . 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


MANUFACTURER’S WAREHOUSE, 
91 Joun STREET, coRNER OF GOLD, 


New York. 


The success of Joseph Gillott’s Steel Pen has been un- 
PARALLELED. The annual sale, reaching now ONE 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY MILLIONS, proves con- 
clusively the favor with which it has been received by 
both the AMERICAN AND ENGLISH PUBLIC. Its 
combination of puRABILITY with ELasTicITy, adaptation 
in its variety of patterns to the different styles of hand- 
writing, and its comparative cheapness, are the acknow- 
Jedged characteristics of this inimitable Pen. 


A large and complete stock constantly on hand on cards 
and in boxes, of one gross each, consisting in part of 


PRINCIPALITY. 


EXTRA FINE AND MEDIUM POINTS. 





CALIGRAPHIC. 


ON BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED CARDS. 





WASHINGTON PEN, 


ON ILLUMINATED CARDS, FINE POINTS. 





PATENT, DAMASCUS, 


PERUVIAN, 
NEW YORK FOUNTAIN. 
These are adapted to moderate strength of 
Hand Writing. 
PATENT MAGNUM BONUM, 


DOUBLE DAMASCUS, EAGLE. 
For Bold and rapid writing, 
Engrossing, &c. 


VICTORIA 
CROTON.. ‘ 
The most popular Pens—for a light and 
Sine hand. 


The Cards of the Croton comprise six 


beautiful views of the Croton 
Water- Works. 





LADIES’ PEN; SCHOOL; AMERICAN 
PRINCE ALBERT ; QUEEN’S OWN ; 
BARONIAL; LITHOGRAPHIC, 


AND MAPPING. 


A large assortment of CHEAP Pens in boxes. 
Holders of every description, &c. 
iyl tt HENRY OWEN, Agent. 
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NEW Books. 
LINDSAY & BLAKISTON, 


PHILADELPHIA, 
Have Just Published, 


CHARACTERISTICS OF LITERATURE, 
Iilustrated by 
The Genius of Distinguished Men, 
By Henry T. Tuckerman, 

Author of “ Thoughts on the Poets,” “ Artist Life,” &c. 
A neat 12mo. volume. Price 75 cts. 
Contents.—The Philosopher, Sit Thomas Browne—The 

Dilettante, Shenstone—The Moralist, William Ellery 

Channing—The Wit, Dean Swift—The Philanthropist, 

William Roscoe—The Humorist, Charles Lamb—The 

Historian, T. Babington Macaulay—The Idealist, John 

Sterling —The Rhetorician, Edmund Burke—The Scho- 

lar, Mark Akenside—The Biographer, Final Memorials 

of Lamb and Keats. 

This makes an agreeable volume for summer reading to 
the traveller or to the sojourner at a watering place, or in 
the country. It is of a higher order of merit than the 
light literature of the day, while it is less diffuse than 
works ofa more standard character: it will be found both 
instructive and entertaining. 


Also, 
THE MEDICAL EXAMINER, 
AND 
Record of Medical Science. 
No. 6, Vol. V., New Series for June, 1849. 


Containing, besides much other Vaiuable Matter, a care- 
fully prepared account of 


The Proceedings of the American Medical 
Association, 
at their Meeting recently held in Boston, principally from 
Notes taken on the spot, by one of the Editors. 

An Article on the Progress of the Cholera. 

Original Communications from Medical Men. 

Editorical Articles. 

Bibliographical Notices of New Medical Books ; toge- 
ther with a Record of Medical Science, containing arti- 
cles on no Physiolugy, Chemistry, Pathology, 
and Practice of Medicine, and Surgery. 


TERMS AND TIME OF PUBLICATION. 
Published Monthly at Three Dollars per Annum, or for 
Four Dollars paid in advance. Ranking’s Half- Yearly 
Abstract of the Medical Sciences is furnished in addition. 
&9” To Bouksellers and Agents a liberal discount is 
given. jeyut 


Electricity. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Elements of Chemistry and 
Electricity. 


IN TWO PARTS. 
Designed for Schools and Academies. 
Part I. Embraces Cugmistry, with practical experiments. 
Numerous Illustrations. By B. D. Reid, M.D., F.R.S.E. 
Part If. Contains a complete Treatise upon ELecrricity. 
By Alexander Bain ‘The whole forming the fourth vo- 
lume of Chambers’s Educational Course. Edited by D. 
M. Reed, M.D., LL.D. 





Elements of Geology. 


By DAVID PAGE. 


This work has been prepared with great care, and is re- 
garded to be the best treatise for schools that has been pub- 
lished. It forms the Seventh Volume of Chambers’s Edu- 
cational Course. Edited by Dr. Keese. 

A. 8. BARNES & CO. 
51 John street. 


GRECA MAJORA. 


The Sabscribers would call the attention of Classical 
Teachers and Students to their New Edition of 


Greea Majora. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. printed on fine paper, and bound in a neat 
and substantial style, presenting a better edition 
of this book than has ever been issued. 

This work is particularly adapted to the higher Greek 
Classes, as it is the only medium through which extracts 
from the principal Greek Authors can readily be obtained. 
fhe first volume is devoted to Prose, the second to Verse. 
fhe following are the principal authors from whose works 
copious selections are given: Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophon, Lysias, Isocrates, Demosthenes, Plato, Aristo- 
tle, Dionysius Halicarnassus, Longinus, Theophrastus, 
Polyaneus Aelianus, Polybius, Homer, Hesiod, Apoiloni 
of Rhodes, Sophocles, Euripides, Theocritus, Bion, Mos- 
chus, &c. Also a Miscellaneous Collection of Hymns, 
Odes, Peans, &c. This work thus contains within itself 
a library of Greek literature, furnished at a small cost, 
which otherwise could hardly be obtained at all. 

URIAH HUNT & SON, Publisher and Bookseller, 
m3 tf 44 North Fourth st., Philad. 


my19 tf 














A CARD. 
To Strangers Visiting the City of New York. 
Ww. A. COLMAN again issues his card of thanks, 
and an invitation to the 


EMPORIUM OF ART ROOMS, AND FREE GAL- 
LERY OF THE FINE ARTs, 


No. 304 Broadway, Third Corner above the Park 


(Formerly known as Colman’s Literary Rooms, 
No. 203 Broauway), where 
OLD and NEW BOOKS, in almost every department of 
literature, including the most Popular New Publications, 
are to be had at the lowest prices. Many handred fine Oil 
Paintings, by ancient and modern artists. 
BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS, 
Of every variety of subject, many of which are equal, 
if not superior to Paintings. 
LIBRARIES supplied upon the best terms. 
Guide Books, Views of Cities, Travelling Maps, and Fancy 
Stationery, are to be had here. 
Mr. Colman still is desirous of disposing of his entire 
business upon liberal terins, 
Wm. A. Greene, his book-keeper, has the privilege of 
transacting business on his own account at his store. m24tf 





Mitchell’s Intermediate or Secondary 
Geography. 


A System of Modern Geography, 


Comprising a Description of the Present State of the 
World, and its Five Great Divisions, 


AMERICA, EUROPE, ASIA, AFRICA, AND 
OCEANICA. 


With their several Empires, Kingdoms, States, Territories, 
&c. Illustrated by 


FORTY COLORED MAPS, 
And Numerous Woodcut Engravings. 


Designed for the Instruction of Youth in Schools and 
Families. 

“Thomas, Cowperthwait & Co., have just issued a new 
work by Mitchell, the distinguished Geographer, called 
‘ Mitchell's Intermediate, or Secondary Geography.’ It 
forms a quarto volume of 80 pages, and contains, inter- 
spersed in their appropriate places, no less than Forty 
Maps, colored by hand, with reading matter—not common 
coarse woodcut maps, but copper engravings, having all 
the sharpness, clearness, and legibility, of the best steel 
plates—and some hundreds of woodcuts, of which some of 
the larger ones, from designs of Billings, are very beauti- 
ful. As a book of instruction, this Geography will be a 
favorite among teachers. 

“ Mr. Mitchell’s method of imparting instructions is up- 
rivalled for clearness and force. Everything is adapted to 
the capacity of the youthful mind, and no child can go 
through this volume without acquiring a knowledge of 
geography adapted to the practical purposes of life. This 
work will bear comparison with the most popular of its 
rivals.”—North American. 





“ We are particularly struck with the general views at 
the close of the work, in which the author has contrived 
to condense in a tabular form an immense amount of ge- 
neral information respecting the Physical Geography and 
present state of the world.” —Jnquirer. 


By the same Publishers. 


Mitchell's Primary Geography, 


Illustrated by 120 Engravings, 
AND FOURTEEN COLORED MAPS. 
New Edition. 





ALSO 


Mitchell’s School Geography, 
ILLUSTRATED BY 
AN ATLAS OF TWENTY-EIGHT MAPS. 
Drawn and engraved to accompany the work. 
New Edition. 


Published and for sale by 
THOMAS, COWPERTHWAIT & Co.; 
253 Market Street, Pumiape.ruia. 


je2 4t And for Sale by Booksellers generally. 


J. K. FISHER, 


fjistorical and Portrait Painter, 
179 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. n25 
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HUME’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


lay’s History of England. 
Boston, May 22d, 1849. 





HUME’S HISTO 
PHILLIPS, 


PDBLVLPOPIL VLBA LDDs" 


SAMPSON 


HAVE IN PREPARATION, 





[June 16. 














RY OF ENGLAND. 


& CO., 








GRAMMAIRES. 
BONIFACE.—Grammaire frangaise. 


12. 

GAULTIER.—Eléments de la Grammaire. 

LEVI.—Les Omnibus du Langage, ou Corrigé 
des Locutions vicieuses. 

- Questionnaire granmaticale. 

NOEL ET CHAPSAL—ET CHAPSAL.— 
Grammaire et Exercices. 

Corrigé des Exercices. 

Abrége de |a Grammaire et Exercices. 

Corrigé des Exercices. 

Exercices supplémentaires. 

Corrigé do. 

Traité des Participes. 

Exercices sur les Participes. 

Corrige do. 

Legons d‘analyse grammaticale. 



































~~ 


9 
FROM THE 
INVASION OF JULIUS CHSAR 
TO 
’ y 
THE ABDICATION OF JAMES THE SECOND. 
It will embrace the author's last correcti ns, and will be comprised in Eight volumes, and will be done up in both letter press and binding, to match their edition of Macau- 
Vol. 1 will be ready in about ten days. 
je2 it 
* 
FRENCH BOOKS.—LIsT No. 7. 
PARIS SCHOOL BOOKS. 
GUIDES DE LA CONVERSATION. GEOGRAPHIE. 
1 vol. in- Franyais-Anglais. LEVI (A.)—Etudes géographiques. 
| SMITH.—Guide de la Conversation. eR nn Do. dv, 
| SADLER.—Manuel de Phrases. J Géographie générale et pittoresque. 
| WITCOMB.—Nouveau Guide de Conversation. GAULTIER (L’Ans8).—Lecons de Géographie 
| Frangais- Anglais. 1 vol. in-24 et in-32. -——— Atlas de Géographie. 1 voi. in-folio. | 
Allemand. 1 vol. in-24et in-32. , MEISSAS ET MEICHELOT.—Géographie 
| Espagnol, 1 vol. in-24 et in-32. méthodique. ; 
| —— Portugais. 1 vol. in-24 et in 32, -—— Atlas de Géographie méthodique, 18 cartes in- 
| Anglais, Italien. 1 vol. in-24 et in-16. bs ng Adoh dideketenied. Genre ln 8o. 
|—— Allemand. 1 vol. in-24 et in- 16, emidiid universel. 17 cartes in 80. 
———- Espagnol, Portugais, Italien. 1 vol. in-24. CORTAMBERT.—-Lecons de Géographie. 
ne Les Siz Langues Réunies. 1 vol. in-15. | TARDIEU.—Atlas universel. 27 cartes in- 


LHL 


Grammaire et Exercices. 
Phil ) 





(Editions de N. Y. et | 


A Liberal Discount allowed to the Trade. 


ROE LOCKWOOD 


American and 





Isaac Taylor’s New Book. 
LOYOLA; 


Or, Jesuitism in its Rudiments. 


By ISAAC TAYLOR. 


Author of the “ Natural History of Enthusiasm,” 
&c, 12mo. 


Just Published by 
ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 
235 Broadway. 
LATELY ISSUED. 
GRIMSHAWE’S EDITION OF COWPER’S COM- 
plete Works, $3 


THE MOUNTAINS OF THE BIBLE. By Dr. McFar- 


lane, 75ets 
CHRIST RECEIVING SINNERS. By Dr. Cumming, 
40 cts. 
THE HAPPY HOME. ByHamilton. Second Thousand. 


cents, 
LIFE AND TIMES of Philip Henry. 18mo. 59 cts. 
MISS SINCLAIR'S Modern Accomplishments, 75 cts. 


Ly Society, 75 cents. 
MEMOIR OF ABEEL. 2d edition, 50 cts. 


NATURAL HISTORY of Enthusiasm, by Taylor, 75 cts. | 


PALEY’S Hore Pauline, 75 cts. 

K RUMMACHER'’S Last Days of Elisha, 75 cts. 
BRIDG E'S (Rev. Chas.) Works. 3 vols. $5. 

LIFE AND WORKS of Mary Jane Graham. 8vo. $1. 
DICKINSON’S Scenes from Sacred History, $1. 
ERSKINE’S Gospel Sonnets. 16mo. $1 


CECIL’S Original Thoughts on Scripture, $1. je16 tf 


folio. 


& SON, 
Foreign Booksellers, 411 Broadway. 





Just Published. 
RUDIMENTS 


'NATURAL PHILOSOPHY: 


| Designed for the younger classes in Academies, 
and for Common Schools. 
By DENISON OLMSTED, 
Prof. of Nat. Philosophy and Astronomy in Yale College. 
One volume 18mo., pp. 179. 


| 
| 





ALSO, 
By the same Author, 


| RUDIMENTS OF ASTRONOMY. 


One volume 18mo., pp. 115. 
THE 
GOVERNMENTAL INSTRUCTOR ; 
Or, @ Brief and Comprehensive View of the 
Government of the United States, and of the 
Siate Governments, in easy Lessons, 
designed for the Use of Schools. 
By J. B. SHURTLEFF, 
Revised Edition. 
COLLINS & BROTHER, 
254 Pearl street, New York. 





jel6 It 


CIRCULAR. 


HE immense circulation of GODEY'S LADY'S BOOK 
exceeding any other Publication in this country, ren" 
ders it a most valuable vehicle for Advertising. Ve 
Publisher offers to insert Advertisements in the back of his 
Book, to be furnished him printed on thin paper. ata pce 
commensurate with the immensity of the circulation. 
The edition is at present 40,000, and constantly \9 
creasing. 
For Terms address L. A. GODEY, Puitapevruia 
-_-O ' . 0000 
The Subscribers certify that they have printed #’, 
copies of the July No. of the Lady's Book. 
T. K. & P. G. COLLINS, Priaters. 





The Subscriber certifies to having printed 40,000 copes 
of the Plates ia the July No. 


D. STEVENS, Stee! plate Priater. 
The circulation of the Lady's Book is equal to - - 
of the other monthly Magazines. aie 


a LIVING AGE—No 906.—19) Cen” 
Contents. 1. Madame D’ Arbouville’s “ Vilivge ae 
tor,” Blackwood’s Magazine. 2. Austria and ng “4 
Blackwood's Magazine. 3. The late Dr. James nd 
donald, Newspapers. 4. England in the West, Spector, 
5. Russian Invasion; Hungarian Affairs ; Conspiracy, 
Princes ; Immigration from the Continent of Earope 
Lord Dudley Stuart, Sundry Papers. 6. Old | Tores 
Journal of Commerce. Pox'rry.—Times go by 10" 
New Books. 
Published Weekly, at Six Dollars a Year, by 
E£, LITTEL 


L & CO. 
jei6 it aaeeer 
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—— as 
TO BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


YOUNG MAN is desirous of forming a connexion 
+4 with an established publishing house as Clerk, until 
next Fall—when, should the business be satisfactory, he 
will be willing to invest from three to five thousand dol- 
lars in the concern. Address Box 1293, Post-office, care 
j.8.8. je9 It 


“BURNHAM & BROTHERS, 
58 and 60 Cornhill, Boston, Ms. 


Antique, Modern, and Foreign Cheap 
Bookstore, 


NTAINING an immense collection of nearly Two 
Hundred Thousand Volumes of rare, scarce, and va- 
Inable Books, in all the various branches of Literature ; 
Law, Medicine, Theology, History, Biography, Travels, 
Voyages, Mechanics, Chemistry, Botany, Agriculture, 
American History, ete.; in all Languages, French, 
Spanish, German, Itelian, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, etc. ; 
which are offered to the public at extremely Low 
Prices. 
Orders for Books to supply Libraries will be promptly 
executed. je9 Gm 


INTERNATIONAL ART-UNION 
Free Gallery, 


289 BROADWAY. 


STABLISHED in the City of New York for the 
E promotion of the taste for the Fine Arts in the 
United States of America, by introducing throngh the 
means of a perpetual Free Gallery the CHEFS D'GEU VRE 
of the European and American Schools of Art. Its 
onject is to furnish the Stadent of Art with paintings 
worthy to becowe his models, and to promote a general 
public taste. 

Subscription $5 per annum, for which each Subscriber 
becomes a member, and entitled to all the privileges of the 
Institution, which are as follows :— 

1. 4 magnificent Annual Engraving, worth the full 
price of the annual subscription. 

2. A share in the Annual Distribution of Paintings and 
Works of Art of the very highest class, such as have 
never been offered to subscribers to any Art- Union in the 
world. 

3. 4 sufficient sum will be annually set apart for the 
purpose of sending one American student or more, accord- 
ing to its revenues received from subscriptions, to Europe, 
for a term of two years, at the expense of the International 
irt-Union. The student or students to be selected by a 
committee of competent and disinterested persons. Stu 
dents of Art from any part of the Union may participate 
in the public exposition which will take place annually in 
the city of New York, from which the selection will be 
made for the term of study abroad. 

4. To the purchase of valuable National Publications, 
which will also be distributed by lot to the subscribers. 
These works will illustrate the History or the Scenery of 
the United States. ‘Thus it will be seen that every sub- 
scriber not only receives a magnificent Engraving, worth 
the full amount of his subscription, but also may obtain 
one of the most splendid and valuable Original Paintings 
of the European and American Schools of Art. 

5. Subscriptions may be sent by mail (inclosing cash, 
and postage paid), directed to the managers of the Inter- 
national Art-Union, who will immediately forward a cer- 
Uficate of membership. 

Subscribers for 1849 will receive a copy of the splendid 
Mezzotint engraving of “ THE PRAVER,” by Allais, 
after Dubufe’s great picture. 

The First Annual Distribution will take place December 
1th, 1849. 

Amongst the many beautiful paintings already pur- 
chased for distribution, are the ial Sretame of 

THE DEAD CHRIST,” by Ary Scheffer, and “ CHIL- 
DREN LEAVING SCHOOL,” by Waldmuller—the best 
paintings ever purchased by any Art-Union. 


GOUPIL, VIBERT & Co., Managers. 


ennrery Secretaries will be appointed in every city in 
eUnion. They receive subscriptions and deliver to the 
Subscribers the various works of Art. 
Applications for Secretaryship should be made early. 
je of 


To Publishers and Printers. 


aa THE SUBSCRIBERS, 
rists and Engravers on Wood, 


an From London. 

2 to inform Publishers, Printers, etc., that they are 
above ered to execute any description of work in the 
Spec te 18 @ first-rate manner. A large assortment of 

may be seen in every style of the Art. 
LESLIE, TRAVER & RENNIE, 
aor 86 Broadway, N. Y., 
Opposite Trinity Church. 

















RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
2 Barclay st., Astor House. 

HAS FOR SALE THE FOLLOWING 
EXCELLENT BOOKS. 
SCHULZE (E.)—Gothisches Glossar, mit einer Vorrede 


von Jacob Grimm. Magdeburg, 1848 , half russia bind- 
ing, $7 50. 


WINER, biblisches Realwérterbuch. 3d edition, just 
compl. 2 vols. half calf. Leipzig, 1848, $8. 


Grammatik des neutestamentlichen Sprachidioms. 
Half calf. Leipzig, 1844, $2 25. 





KOERIGSFELD, lateinische Hymnen & Gesiinge aus 
dem Mittelaiter, mit Bemerkungen von A. W. v. Schle- 
gel. Bonn, 1847, bound, $1 12. 


CALVINI commentarius in Novum Testamentum. Berlin, 
1838, 7 vols. half calf, $8 50. 


MAGER, die Philosophie der Wissenschaften als Propi- 
—_ und Hodegetik. Ziirich, 1846, 2 vols. paper cover, 
$4 25. 


FURST (DR, J.)—Bibliotheea judaica, bibliographisches 
Handbuch der gesammten Judischen Literatur uad 
Schriften iiber Juden und Judentham. Leipzig, 1849, 
paper cover, $3 50. 

THOLUCK (A.)—Disputatio christologica. Halle, 1848. 
3 cts. 


PALMER.—Evangelische Casualreden. Stuttgart, 1848, 2 
vols. half calf, $4 75. 

NEANDER (A.)—Geschichte der Pflanzung und Leitung 
der christlichen Kirche durch die Apostel. 2 vols. half 
calf (with beautiful maps), Hamburg, 1847, 4th edition, 
$4 25. 


ZSCHOKKE, Stunden der Andacht zur Beférderung 
wahren Christenthums und hauslicher Gottesverehrung, 
Aarau, 1846, 26:h edition, 8 vols. whole morocco, gilt 
edge, $9. 

(The same title as above) 25th edition, 2 vols. large 

8vo. whole morocco, gi't edge, $5. 

BURMEISTER Geschichte der Schépfung. Eine Darstel- 
lung des Entwicklangsganges der Erde und ihre Bewoh- 
ner. Leipzig, 1848, 3d ed. paper cover, $3 25. 

KIEPERT Atlus von Hellas, $7 50. (This is the best his 
torical atlas in existence, containing 24 beautiful en- 
graved maps.) 

Bibel-Atias nach den neuesten und besten Hii! fs- 

quellen. Berlin, 1847, $1. my19 tf 


ROBINSON'S 
Original Patent Liquid Glue 


ESISTS Wet, Violence, Time, and Climate, requires 

no preparation, and is applicable alike to Wood, 

Metal, Stone, Marble, Ivory, Slate, Glass, China, and 

Earthenware, Pxper, Pasteboard, Plaster Models, &c. 
Price 6d. and 1s. per bottle. 

Sold wholesale and for exportation by CROSBY & 
CO., 81 High Holborn, Lonvon, or JOHN WILEY, 
New York. 

Among the numerous testimonials to the merits of 
ve Liquid Glue, is the following from Dr. Andrew 

re:— 

“ Ihave examined Robinson's Liquid Cement, and I 
hereby certify that it is capable of glueing together wood, 
stone, stoneware, metals, and other solids, in a strong and 
durable manner, and that, being impervious to water, it is 
not liable to be affected by moisture or rain. 

“ ANDREW URE, A.M., F.R.S. Prof. of Chemistry. 

“ London, 24 Bloomsbury Square, March 3d, 1849.” 

a 28 3m 


CROSBY’S GREEK COURSE. 
A GRAMMAR 


OF THE 


GREEK LANGUAGE. 


GREEK LESSONS: Consisting of selections from Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis, with directions ‘or the study of the 
Grammar, Notes, Exercises in Translation from 
English into Greek, and a Vocabulary. 


XENOPHON’S ANABASIS; 
With an Index of Grammatical Reference. 
12mo. pp. 288. 
GREEK TABLES, 


For the Use of Students. 


12mo. pp. 84. 
The above works are by ALpnevs Crossy, Professor of 
the Greek Language aud Literature in Dartmouth College. 
Published and for sale on favorable terms by 
PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO. 
Boston, May 5th, 1849. my 12 6t 




















CAREY & HART, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


A Narrative of the 
Late Expedition to the Dead Sea; 


From a Diary by One of the Party. 
Evrrep sy EDWARD P. MONTAGUE 
(ATTACHED TO THE U. 8. EXPEDITION SHIP ‘“‘ SUPPLY ”’), 
With Incidents of Travel from the time of the 
Sailing of the Expedition in 1847, till the 
Return of the same in 1848, accom- 
panied by a Colored Map of the 
Holy Land. 

In one volume post octavo, 348 pages, cloth gilt, $1. 

_“ The author of this interesting little volume accompa- 
nied Lieut. Lynch’s exploring expedition in a private capa- 
city, being prompted thereto by an enthusiastic desire to 
visit the localities to be explored. During the entire 
voyage he kept a diary, which forms the volume now be- 
fore us. When the party made their observations upon 
the Dead Sea, our author was unfortunately absent, owing 
to a sickness ircarred during his attention to the principal 
otlicer while ijl, but his diary was kindly written up by an 
intelligent friend, whose better fortune it was to be of the 
party at the critical and exciting juncture. Mr. Montague’s 
narrative does not pretend to give the reader much scien- 
tific information. It is designed rather for general perusal, 
and relates in a pleasant and lively vein the incidents of 
the expedition, with safficient description of the Dead Sea 
and the appearances of the region thereabout to make the 
book worth more than the purchase money. It makes an 
excellent pioneer for Lieut. Lynch’s forthcoming work, is 
more accessible to the people generally, being wuch less 
expensive, and will therefore diffuse valuable information 
which otherwise might have very limited cireulation. A 
good map—cvlored—accompanies the volume.’—N. Y. 

Com. Advertiser. 


“From the partial accounts of this expedition, which 
have been given to the public through various channels, 
a strong desire has been awakened to receive the full and 
scientific reportof his proceedings, which Lieut. Lynch is 
understood to be preparing for pablication. The volume 
now offered is not an attempt to anticipate Lieutenant 
Lynch’s report. Indeed, it does not aim at any scientific 
character. It is merely a spirited and graphic diary of the 
cruise, edited by Edward P. Montague. It gives an ac- 
couni of the personal adventures of the voyugers, and of 
what they saw and heard while engaged ia this half ro- 
mantic adventure The volume contains a map of 
Palestine.”"—American Saturday Courier. 


“ tis an interesting book, and from personal observa- 
tion of many of the scenes described, we can vuuch for 
its correctness, although the writer is evidently unac- 
quainted with the customs of the Arabs. Those fond of 
narrations of adventure will find it much to their lik- 
ing, and the scientific will do well to peruse it by way of 
creating a thirst for the more able work on the same 
subject which we shall probably soon have.’’— Boston 
Bee. 


“Lieut Lynch with able assistants was sent by our 
Government, in « public vessel, to make a scientific explo- 
ration of the Dead Sea. The results of this Eapedi- 
tion, in the form of a journal, are in course of preparation 
for the press, and will be published with as little delay as 
possible. 

“In the meantime a volume, with the above title, has 
been given to the public by some person connected with 
the expedition. It probably does notcome in competition 
with Lieut. Lynch’s work in any particular. It is # jonr- 
nal of incidents and adventures from the time of sailing in 
November, 1847, till the return in December, 1848 ; and 
of course presents many things of interest that will not be 
found in the elaborate report of the expedition.”’"— Worces- 
ter Palladium. 


“ The results of that Expedition, we are satisfied from 
what has already appeared in the public prints upon the 
snbject, are of acharacter highly honorable to the Ameri- 
can Navy, and of great importance to general science, 
To that Navy the world is indebted for the first complete 
exploration of that distant and unknown sea whose dan- 
gers had baffled hitherto the enthusiasm of individual 
enterprise, and the well concerted plans of more than one 
national undertaking. The veil which has for ages hidden 
its mysterious coasts from the eyes of the scientific world, 
has ut length been raised, and its bays and headiands, its 
shores and its soundings, i's tributary streams and ber- 
dering mountains, now lie before us mapped out with 
minutest precision; while its geological, mineral, and 
vegetable peculiarities are equally open to our closest 
scrutiny from the Judean Mountains to the rocky sum- 
mits of Moab; from where the Jordan loses its waves in 
the salt and sluggish flood, to where the mingling waters 
of El! Jeib are ruffled by the hot breath of Arabian winds, 
and will soon be familiar ground! and the pilgrim of 
science, the student of sacred history, and the lover of 
oriental research, may in the quiet seclusion of their 
homes traverse with confidence its deserted shores, and 
sound its dense depths and walk its crystallized floor. 
When we reflect that this hazardous enterprise has been 
accomplished by a handful of American seamen, we can- 
not forbear the expression of a just pride in the service 
which originated, and which has so successfally pro- 
secuted his important design.”’—Cummings’ Evening 
Bulletin. 1 je9 tf 
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NOW READY. 


LIFE IN THE FAR WEST. 
By GEORGE FREDERICK RUXTON, 
Author of “ Adventures in Mexico and the Rocky Mountains,” etc. 
12mo.—Paper, 374 cents—Cloth, 60 cents. 


“ Mr. Ruxton is a remarkably cheerfal, good natured, free-and-easy traveller,who tells 
his story in a most happy style, touching here and there the most interesting points in a 
journey of thousands of miles, with a quickness and life which make his adventures 
very pleasant reading.” — Hartford Republican. 

“Those who travel witn Mr. Ruxton will not loiteron the way. He goes over the 
ground rapidly with a mind alwsys active, and an eye ever observant; and for adven- 
turous travelling, it would be difficult to find a more agreeable cumpanion. Whether 
the author repeats a story, or describes a scene in which he was an actor, he does it 
with decided effect.” —Presbyterian. 

TYPEE; 
A Peep at Polynesian Life during a Four Months’ Residence in a Valley 
of the Marquesas. 
By HERMAN MELVILLE. 
J2mo. Paper, 75 cents—Cloth, 874 cents. 

“ Typee is a happy hit, whichever way you look at it; whether as travels, romance, 
poetry, or humor. The bonhommie of the book is remarkable, 1t appears as genial and 
natural as the spontoneous fruiis of the island.”— Morning News. 

“The air of fresh andr which characterizes Ty pee, gives it the appear- 
ance of an improved edition of our old favorites, Peter Wiikins and Gulliver.""—Rich- 
mond Republican. 

“ A charming book—full of talent, composed with singular elegance, and as musical 
as Washington Irving's Columbus.”’— Western Continent. 

“ Some of these pictures but require us to cali the savages celestials, to have sup 


posed Mr. Melville to have dropped from the clouds ; and tu fancy some Ovidian grace 
added to the narrative, in order to become scenes of classic mythology.”"—London S pec- 





" Since the joyous moment when we first read Robinson Crusoe, and believed it all, 
and wondered all the more because we believed, we have not met with so bewitching 
a work as this narrative of Herman Meiville’s.”""—John Bull. 


MY UNCLE, THE CURATE, 
By the Author of “The Bachelor of the Albany.” 
(Tuirp Exvition), 8vo—25 cents. 


“Our readers will remember the estimate which we placed upon ‘The Bachelor of 
the Albany;' our admiration especially of its terseness and clearness of style, its au 
thor’s vivid conception of humor and the burlesque, and his power of graphic portrai- 
ture, whether of « natural landscape or of human character. ‘My Uncle the Curate’ 
affords a wider range than ‘The Bachelor,’ and is altogether a more elaborate produc- 
tion. There are individaal characters in it which very much remind us of some of the 
recent creations of Thackeray. ‘he Spensers, senior, father, and stepmother, and the 
two daughters, are admirably drawn and most artisticaily discriminated or individual- 
ized. The love-scenes, often so sickening in a second-rate novel, have in the present a 
reality and a freshness that will make the old wish themselves young lovers once more, 
while to the young who may not yet have learned the‘ art of love,’ it will supply an im- 
portant desideratum, namely, a model of ‘love talk’ as far as possible removed from the 
‘bald disjointed chat’ which passes for the language of the true passion in so many 
modern fictions,’’— Knickerbocker. 


THE HISTORY OF MARIA ANTOINETTE. 
By JOHN 8.C. ABBOTT. 


12mo. with an elegantly I!luminated Title-page, a beautifally Engraved Portrait of 
Talleyrand, on Steel; and numerous Engravings on Wood. Price 60 cents. 

“ In a style copious and yet forcible, with ar expression singularly clear and happy, 
and in language exceedingly chaste and at times very beautiful, he has given us a plain 
unvarnished narrative of facts, as he himself says, unclogged by individaal reflections 
which would ‘only encumber rather than enforce.’ The present work wants none of 
the interest inseparably connecting itself with the preceding numbers of the same series, 
but is characterized throughout by the same peculiar beauties, riveting the attention, 
and deeply engraving on the mind the information with which they everywhere 
teem.”’— Evening Mirror. 


A HISTORY OF WONDERFUL INVENTIONS—ILLUSTRATED. 
12mo. muslin, 75 cents ; paper, 50 cents. 

“A beautiful and useful book, embracing a well-written history of inventions, which 
will instruct, as well as entertain, young, and even old readers. The mariner’s compass, 
light-houses, gunpowder, clocks, printing, philosophical instruments, steam-engines, 
railways, electric telegraph, &c., are traced to their original inventors, and the narrative 
is enlivened by personal anecdotes. The woodcuts are of the first class in point of 
finish.’’— Presbyterian. 


THE INCARNATION: 
Or, PICTURES OF THE VIRGIN AND HER SON. By Rev. C. Beecurr. 
With an Introductory Essay by Mrs. Harriet Bescuer Stowe. 
12mo. cioth, gilt, 50 cents. 

“ Here is narrative of the deepest interest; dramatic effect, without apparent effort ; 
religious instruction, without obtrusion; and lessons of wisdom, without tediousness 
of iteration. Itis truly a delightful book, either for the old or the young.’’"—Knicker- 
bocker. 


UNION OF CHURCH AND STATE. 
By REV. BAPTIST W. NOEL. 
(Third Edition.) 12mo. cloth, $1 25. 


“ This and Macaulay's History are the two great books of the season. The social 
and ecclesiastical standing of the author ; his reputation for piety and ability ; the noble 
stand which he has taken, and the recent developments of Providence bearing on the 
great question herein di-cussed, lend much circumstantial interest and importance to 
this work. Bat the book itself is worthy of the theme—worthy of the man—worthy of | 
the age.’’— Biblical Repository. 
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OOKS. 


NEARLY READY. 


Richard Hildreth, Esq. 
A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


tof the Country to the Organization of the Government 
Passe Gp Pies ~~“ Federal Goustieaton. &c. 3 volumes, 8vo. andes 


Dr. John A. Carlyle. 
DANTE’S DIVINE COMEDY; THE INFERNO. 


A LITERAL PROSE TRANSLATION. 


With the Text of the Original collated from the best Editions, and Explanatory Notes, 
12mo. muslin. 


MR. SOUTHEY’S COMMONPLACE BOOK. 


Consisting of Choice Passages from Works in every Department of Literature—Specia| 
Collections in various branches of Historical and Literary Researeh—Analytica| 
Readings, being Critical Analyses, with interesting Extracts—and Original Memo- 
randa, Literary and Miscellaneous, accumulated by Mr. Southey in the whole 
course of his personal and literary career. 


Edited by his Son-in-Law, REV. J. W. WARTEN. 
PartI. Price 50 cts. 


Sir Charles Lyell. 


A SECOND VISIT TO THE UNITED STATES. 
2 vols. (Nearly ready.) 
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SERMONS BY THE LATE DR. CHALMERS. 


Illustrative of different Stages in his Ministry. From 1798 to 1847. 
EDITZD BY REV. WILLIAM HANNA, LL.D. 
Forming Volume VI. of “ Chalmers’s Posthumous Works.” 
12mo. muslin, $1 00; sheep extra, $1 25. 


Rev. Jacob Abbott. 


A SERIES OF HISTORIES, 


Comprising 

JULIUS CAESAR. 

KING RICHARD I 

KING RICHARD IIL. 

ALFRED THE GREAT. 

DARIUS, KING OF PERSIA. 

CHARLES If. OF ENGLAND. WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR. 

QUEEN MARIA ANTOINETTE. XERXES. 

Each Volume is handsomely printed, tastefully bound, and adorned with an elegantly 

liluminated Title-page, and numerous Illustrative Engravings. 

12mo. muslin, plain edges, 60 cts. ; muslin, gilt edges, 75 cts. 


Rev. W. P. Strickland. 


A HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY: 
From its Organization in 1816 to the present Time. 
Wirn an Inrropuction, sy REV. N. L. RICE. 
With a Portrait of Hon. Elias Boudinot, LL.D., first President of the Society. 
8vo., muslin. 


MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 
CHARLES IL. OF ENGLAND. 
ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
HANNIBAL THE CARTHAGINIAN. 
QUEEN ELIZABETH. 





Professors Riddle and Arnold. 
AN ENGLISH-LATIN LEXICON. 


Founded on the German-Latin Dictionary of Dr. C. E. Georges. 
Revisep by CHARLES ANTHON, LL.D. 


Dr. John C. L. Gieseler. ; 
A COMPENDIUM OF ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


From the 4th Edinburgh Edition, revised and amended. Translated from the German 
By SAMUEL DAVIDSON, LL.D. 


Charles Anthon, LL.D. 
THE WORKS OF HORACE. 


With English Notes, critical and explanatory. A new Edition, corrected and onlarget, 
with Excursions relative to the Wines and Vineyards of the Ancients ; and a Lite 
Horace by Milman. 12mo. sheep extra, $1 25. 


Charles Anthon, LL.D. 
A SYSTEM OF ANCIENT AND MEDLEVAL 
GEOGRAPHY. 8vo. (In press.) 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 82 Cliff street, New York. 








